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MEMOIR  OF  DR.  STONE. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Janies  W.  Stone, 
of  Boston,  has  been  prepared  partly  from  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  notice  which  we  found  in  the  Cincinnati  Phon¬ 
etic  Advocate ,  (now  the  Type  of  the  Times),  of  March  1st, 
1851,  partly  from  an  account  furnished  by  one  of  his  col¬ 
lege  class-mates,  as  well  as  in  part  from  the  History  of 
Framingham,  from  the  papers  of  the  day,  and  from  other 
sources  within  the  reach  of  the  friend  who  has  know  him 
intimately  from  boyhood,  and  who  presents  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  these  pages  concerning  one  who  has  made  for  him 
many  pecuniary  sacrifices,  and  attended  him  through 
many  months  of  illness. 

Ancestral. — Dr.  Stone  was  born  in  Boston,  October 
26th,  1824.  One  of  his  great  grandfathers,  on  his  moth¬ 
er’s  side,  was  Capt.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Sudbury,  who  was 
born  December  26th,  1715,  married  Abigail  Wallas,  April 
30th,  1741,  and  died  March  9th,  1803.  One  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  on  his  father’s  side,  seven  generations  back,  was 
Deacon  Gregory  Stone,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1590, 
married  widow  Lydia  Cooper,  about  1616,  early  moved 
to  New  England,  was  admitted  freeman,  May  25th,  1636, 
and  was  representative  from  Cambridge,  Massachussets, 
in  1636  and  1638. 
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His  father,  Joseph  Stone,  was  born  in  Natick,  Massa- 
cliussets,  in  1787,  married  Kebecca  Smith,  of  Wayland, 
June  5th,  1817,  owned  a  wharf  in  Boston,  was  a  lumber 
merchant,  a  member  of  the  city  government,  and  served 
as  Captain  of  the  Columbian  Artillery,  during  the  war  of 
1812.  In  September,  1824,  while  sailing  from  his  wharf 
down  Boston  harbor,  to  visit  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  cargo  of  lumber,  the  boat  upset,  and  he, 
though  a  good  swimmer,  was  drowned  ;  yet  the  boatman, 
though  unable  to  swim,  was  saved  by  clinging  to  the  boat. 

His  mother,  much  affected  by  tiie  loss  of  her  husband, 
never  recovered  her  health,  and  died  July  15th,  1826, 
leaving  five  orphan  children,  the  eldest  being  but  eight 
years  of  age. 

James  the  youngest  of  the  family,  resided  in  Boston 
about  a  year,  in  Wayland,  Massachussets,  two  years, 
and  then  in  Cambridgeport,  Massachussets,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Bufus  Fisk,  until  December 
16tli,  1843,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  has 
since  resided. 

Legal. — Lawsuits  were  among  his  earliest  reminiscen¬ 
ces.  A  wealthy  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Wheeler,  very  well  known  in  Boston  for  the  extravagance 
of  his  demands,  the  extreme  pertinacity  with  which  he 
pursued  his  purpose,  and  withal,  for  his  strange  idiosyn- 
cracies,  laid  claim,  soon  after  his  father’s  death,  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  flats  in  Boston  harbor,  including  the  greater 
part  of  Commercial,  Lewis,  and  other  wharves  in  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  adjoining  land  upon  Commercial 
street.  This  property,  owned  by  several  individuals, 
and  valued  at  several  million  dollars, . 
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was  claimed,  first,  on  the  ground  that  as  upland  running 
toward  a  point  as  it  approached  the  water,  ought  not  so 
to  run  after  it  had  reached  low  water  mark,  and;  second, 
that  his  northerly  line  ought  to  run  due  east,  on  the  ab¬ 
surd  ground  that  his  deeds  stated  that  his  lines  ran 
“  easterly.  ”  It  so  happened  that  the  land  left  to  the  five 
orphan  children  above  mentioned,  was  in  immediate  con¬ 
tiguity  with  the  Wheeler  estate,  and  they,  therefore,  were 
obliged  to  be  the  first  to  bear  the  expense,  and  to  stem  the 
current  of  the  old  man’s  pertinacity,  which  was  extending 
itself  with  eager  grasp  towards  the  extensive  wharves 
beyond. 

Much  attention  was  directed  to  this  trial.  Large  in¬ 
terests  were  at  stake.  If  Mr.  Wheeler  should  succeed  in 
his  diversion  of  property,  the  titles  of  one  half  of  the 
wharf’s  property  of  Boston  would  become  insecure.  The 
best  legal  talent  of  New  England  was  engaged  in  this 
suit.  Plodding  investigations  of  Alwin,  the  patient  la¬ 
bors  of  Payne  and  Aidan,  the  fair  and  impartial  spirit  of 
the  Lorings,  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  Choate,  the  ju¬ 
dicial  knowledge  of  the  Curtisses,  the  real  estate  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  the  Bowditches,  the  scholarly  researches  of 
Blake,  and  the  legal  acumen  of  Minot,  and  of  Sawyer,  and 
of  Band,  as  well  as  efficient  aid  from  many  other  legal  and 
judicial  minds,  were  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  intricacies  of  this  case. 

Against  these  almost  unaided  children,  their  octogen¬ 
arian  adversary  waged  the  incessant  warfare  of  the  law 
for  many  years.  In  the  meantime  the  orphans  became 
of  age.  The  lawsuit  pursued  for  nearly  twenty  years  its 
tortuous  course  from  court  to  court,  thence  to  commis- 
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sioners,  from  commissioners  to  referees,  and  from  refer¬ 
ees  back  again  to  the  Supreme  Court,  until  when  it  had 
drawn  its  last  sigh,  and  breathed  its  last  lingering  breath, 
its  vitality  expired  with  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Shaw, 
in  favor  of  the  orphans,  a  success  caused  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  by  three  plans  which  Mr.  Wheeler  had  paid  Loami 
Baldwin  a  thousand  dollars  to  execute,  and  which  proved 
the  case,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court,  conclusiv  ely 
against  their  owner. 

In  other  lawsuits  in  which  the  brothers  engaged,  they 
were  said  never  to  have  been  the  agressors,  and  always 
to  have  come  off  victorious. 

Medical. — We  learn,  by  the  official  records,  that  in  1839, 
James  entered  Harvard  College,  distinguished  himself 
somewhat  in  mathematics,  received  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
August  23d,  1843,  and  that  of  A.  M.,  August  26th,  1846. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  April,  1844, 
under  the  instruction  of  Drs.  Bigelow,  Reynolds,  Storrer 
and  Holmes,  in  Tremont  Medical  School,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  three  and  one-third  years  ;  attended  all  the  cour¬ 
ses  of  lectures  for  three  successive  years  in  the  medical 
department  of  Harvard  University ;  obtained  the  first 
Boylston  medical  prize  for  under-graduates  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1845-6,  for  a  dissertation  of  Hygiene  ;  received  his 
medical  degree,  August  25th,  1847,  was  admitted  to 
the  Massachussets  Medical  Society,  September  27th, 
1847,  and  about  the  same  period  became  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  Suffolk  Dis¬ 
trict  Medical  Society,  on  its  subsequent  formation.  He 
was  elected  in  1845,  Second  Vice-President,  in  1847, 
First  Vice-President  and  in  1848,  President  of  the  Boyls- 
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ton  Medical  Society  ;  in  1847,  received  the  appointment 
of  Dispensary  Physician  in  the  largest  Boston  district, 
and  attended  during  the  year,  commencing  October  17th, 
more  than  1,300  patients,  including  in  this  number  the 
majority  of  the  American  patients  of  the  whole  city 
dispensary  ;  was  a  delegate  from  the  Massachussets  Med¬ 
ical  Society  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  Cin- 
cnnati,  May  7th,  1850,  and  was  also  chosen  as  delegate 
to  the  same  from  the  Boston  Medical  Association,  in 
1853,  and  from  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  in  1854, 
and  attended  the  Convention  that  year  in  St.  Louis  ; 
was  appointed  Medical  Examiner  for  the  Hartford  Life 
and  Health  Insurance  Company,  October  9th,  1850,  which 
position  is  still  retained,  Dr.  Smith,  ex-Mayor  of  the 
city,  being  his  colleague  in  that  post. 

Political. — Dr.  Stone  was  educated  a  Whig,  and  with 
the  members  of  that  party  have  been  his  general  associ¬ 
ations  ;  in  1843,  joined  the  Liberty  party.  He  was  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Suffolk  Freesoil  Ward  and  County  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  years  1851-2-3-4;  was  chosen  Chairman  in 
1851  of  the  Freesoil  Committee  of  the  First  Congression¬ 
al  District,  and  in  1852,  also  of  the  Fifth  District  ;  was  a 
member  for  three  years  of  the  Freesoil  State  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  was  appointed  a  Massachussets  Delegate  to  the 
National  Freesoil  Convention  in  1852,  and,  on  declining, 
was  re-chosen  by  a  different  convention ;  attended  the 
Convention  at  Pittsburgh,  and  aided  in  the  nomination 
of  John  P.  Hale  ;  was  a  delegate  from  the  Fifth  Con¬ 
gressional  District  of  Massachussets,  to  the  National 
“  No  Something  ”  Convention,  which  met  at  Cleveland, 
June  14th,  1855,  to  determine  what  political  measures 
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could  be  adopted  to  advance  the  causes  of  freedom, 
temperance  and  Protestantism ;  and  was  one  of  the 
Massachussets  Delegates  to  the  Bepublican  National 
Convention,  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1856.  In  the  Pall  of  1854, 
he  established  one  of  the  most  successful  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures  ever  undertaken  in  Boston.  Nearly  four  thousand 
dollars  were  expended  upon  them,  and  several  extra  lec¬ 
tures  were  given  with  the  net  receipts.  The  subject  wras 
slavery,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  distinguished  slave¬ 
holder,  Gen.  Houston,  was  induced  to  speak  on  that 
subject  in  Boston.  The  lectures  were  crowded  with  at¬ 
tentive  audiences  of  about  3,000  persons.  A  similar 
course  has  been  successfully  continued  mainly  through 
his  exertions  during  the  past  Winter. 

In  the  years  1851-2-3,  Dr.  Stone  was  one  of  the  chief 
organizers  of  the  Citizen’s  Union  party,  which  was  par¬ 
tially  victorious  in  the  year  1852,  and  entirely  so  in  1853, 
in  the  Boston  municipal  election.  In  June,  1854,  he  was 
elected  by  the  city  government  one  of  the  Directors  of 
the  House  of  Industry. 

We  have  often  heard  him  describe  the  influences 
which  induced  him  to  join  a  new  political  organization. 
This  account  may  be  relied  upon  as  we  shall  give  much 
of  it  in  nearly  his  own  language.  While  a  Dispensary 
Physician,  in  1847-8,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
close  observer  of  the  Irish  Catholics  and  particularly  of 
their  politico-ecclesiastical  movements.  In  1851,  a  Ger¬ 
man  orphan  boy  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Kiessler,  aged 
four  years,  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  Phonetic  School, 
then  partly  under  his  supervision,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  When  the  boy  entered  the  school  he 
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could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  had  never  had 
the  slightest  instruction  with  books  or  letters.  He  was 
taught  entirely  by  the  phonetic  system  of  instruction, 
first  learning  to  read  the  phonetic  print,  practising  daily 
in  the  analyses  of  the  sounds  of  the  language,  and  when 
he  had  learned  to  read  fluently,  being  gradually  trans¬ 
ferred  to  .the  Romanic  print.  He  not  only  learned 
reading,  spelling  and  writing,  but  also  gained  a  little 
knowledge  of  geography,  and  acquired  some  familiarity 
with  figures.  The  school  consisted  in  all  of  about  forty 
pupils,  taught  by  a  very  successful  teacher,  Miss  Loth- 
rop.  This  boy  was  the  youngest  of  a  class  of  twelve 
children  who  attracted,  about  this  period,  a  considerable 
share  of  public  attention  on  account  of  their  accurate  enun¬ 
ciation  of  the  syllables,  pronunciation  of  the  words,  and  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  simple  and  compound  sounds  of  the  English 
language,  as  well  as  their  remarkable  spelling  according 
to  the  common  method.  This  German  boy  was  noticed 
by  the  Jesuits,  in  as  much  as  he  had  been  taught  only 
six  months,  was  but  4  1-2  years  of  age,  and  could  already 
read  fluently  the  New  Testament  in  common  print.  He 
was  taken  away  from  the  school  and  from  the  parents  who 
had  adopted  him,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ech,  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Jesuit,  then  residing  in  Middlesex  Street,  Boston, 
and  placed  secretly  elsewhere.  Father  Ech  refused  to 
allow  Dr.  Stone  to  see  the  child,  or  even  to  inform  him  of 
the  boy’s  whereabouts,  until  he  was  authorized  or  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so  by  Bishop  Fitzpatrick.  The  Doctor 
was  then  taken  by  Mr.  Ech  to  a  house  in  Boston, 
where  he  found  the  boy.  By  promising  to  return  him  in 
a  week,  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  lad  into  the  country 
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for  that  length  of  time.  He  found  the  child  once,  three 
days  after  he  was  returned  to  his  new  home;  but  from 
that  period  the  Doctor  was  never  allowed  to  see  the  boy. 

These  circumstances  did  not  tend  to  make  Dr.  Stone 
approve  of  the  plans  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  was 
shortly  after  this,  in  the  year  1853,  that  that  sect  was  or¬ 
ganized,  as  a  religious  denomination,  to  oppose  politically 
the  proposed  new  constitution,  because  there  was  in  it 
an  article  ordaining  that  the  moneys  of  the  State  should 
never  be  appropriated  for  sectarian  purposes.  Some  five 
or  eight  thousand  voters  who  had  previously  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  act  with  the  Democratic  party,  were  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  established  as  a  balance  of  power,  and  transferred 
over  to  the  Whigs,  against  the  new  constitution,  thereby 
causing  its  rejection.  This  was  a  politico-ecclesiastical 
movement  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  did  much  toward 
throwing  the  great  body  of  the  voters  of  Massachussets 
into  the  American  party. 

The  Catholics  and  foreigners  had  always  shown  their 
hostility  to  the  cause  of  freedmen,  by  volunteering,  when¬ 
ever  opportunity  occurred,  to  aid  in  the  rendition  of 
fugitive  slaves.  It  therefore  appeared  to  Dr.  Stone  as  it 
appeared  to  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  that  there  was  a  union  of  the  foes  of  political 
freedom,  of  personal  freedom,  and  of  religious  freedom, 
and  he  accordingly  aided  in  securing  a  counter  union  of 
the  friends  of  these  causes.  He  established  political 
headquarters  in  the  pity  of  Boston,  and,  as  the  central  sec¬ 
retary,  communicated  with,  and  did  much  toward  organ¬ 
izing  into  one  harmonious  whole,  in  the  fall  of  1854,  the 
four  hundred  councils  of  the  State  forming  the  American 
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party,  by  means  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
wants  of  the  different  localities,  and  of  trusty  agents 
sent  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the  organizations 
succeeded,  in  connection  with  the  public  feeling  that 
had  been  aroused  at  that  time,  by  the  political  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  religious  denomination,  and  especially  by  the 
actions  of  the  administration  with  reference  to  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Whig  leaders,  then 
in  power,  to  unite  in  a  fusion  movement,  in  securing  the 
most  remarkable  party  triumph  ever  recorded  in  the  po¬ 
litical  annals  of  the  country,  in  the  choice  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  State  ticket  by  more  than  thirty  thousand  majority, 
and  in  the  election  of  413  of  the  same  party  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  out  of  a  total  of  418  members.  In  the  New 
York  Herald ,  of  December  23d,  the  regular  Boston  cor¬ 
respondent,  Hon.  Charles  C.  Hayswell,  now  the  editor  of 
the  Boston  Chronicle ,  attributed  this  wonderful  success 
chiefly  to  the  Doctor,  saying,  “  I  do  not  exaggerate  when 
I  assert  that  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is 
owing  the  peculiar  result  of  the  last  election.  ” 

The  National  Era  at  that  time  published  a  letter  from 
him,  in  which  he  clearly  indicated  the  character  of  the 
party,  and  of  the  Legislature  about  to  assemble,  using 
language  nearly  identical  with  that  which  he  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  “  Resolves- concerning  the  natural¬ 
ization  and  the  nationalizing  of  the  general  government,  ” 
as  adopted  by  the  Legislature.  The  letter  was  dated 
December  9th,  1854,  and  in  it  he  said  : 

“  No  one,  familiar  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  can  doubt 
that  while  Massachussets  has  made  progress  in  opposing 
the  foes  of  religious  liberty,  she  has  also  advanced  with 
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rapid  strides  toward  the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  ;  and  when  we  see  the  next  delegation  in 
Congress,  allied  not  alone  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
American  party,  but  also  in  firm  opposition  to  the 
slave  power,  you  cannot  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial  result 
of  this  election,  so  far  as  our  own  views  are  concerned. 
Here,  we  look  on  the  enemies  of  personal,  religious,  and 
political  freedom,  as  allied  powers  of  despotism,  equally 

to  be  destroyed . , . 

.  .  The  Legislature  elect  is  the  most  anti-slavery  and 
temperance  one  ever  chosen  in  this  State.  ” 

Dr.  Stone  was  at  this  time  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  was  appointed  Chairman,  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Resolutions,  and 
of  the  Committee  of  the  State  Map.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  noted  Personal  Liberty  law,  which  was  most  care¬ 
fully  considered,  having  been  subjected  to  the  criticism 
of  more  than  forty  eminent  members  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  of  all  political  parties,  and  being  reprinted  no  less 
than  six  times  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature, 
who  enacted  it  over  the  Governor’s  veto,  with  only  three 
dissenting  votes  in  the  Senate  and  seventy-three  in  the 
House.  He  also  iniated  nearly  all  the  action  of  that 
Legislature  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  being  author  of 
the  “  Resolves  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  ”  of  those  “  concerning  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  of  1850,  ”  as  well  as  of  those  “  upon  French  Spoli¬ 
ations,  ”  and  also  submitted  an  able  report  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  State  map.  He  was  recognized  as 
an  influential  and  useful  member,  and  a  firm  friend  ol 
freedom  and  temperance.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men 
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in  the  House  of  representatives  in  whom  the  members 
reposed  sufficient  confidence  to  adopt  such  amendments 
to  the  anti-liquor  law,  as  were  by  them  suggested.  Be¬ 
side  the  amendments  presented  to  that  law,  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  who  reported  it,  out  of  several 
hundred  brought  forward  by  numerous  members,  but 
seven  w*ere  adopted.  A  majority  of  those  adopted  were 
presented  by  Dr.  Stone.  In  his  speech,  as  reported, 
upon  the  liquor  law,  we  find  the  following  extract  which 
we  think  may  be  considered  as  a  key  to  his  action  against 
the  two  gigantic  evils  of  slavery  and  intemperance  : 

“  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  denunciations,  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  to  give  against  the  violators  of  this  or 
any  other  temperance  law.  I  treat  that  class  of  individ¬ 
uals  just  as  I  treat  slave-holders  themselves.  There  are 
two  legitimate  methods  by  which  we  can  promote  both 
the  cause  of  temperance  and  that  of  anti-slavery.  I  be¬ 
lieve  these  two  legitimate  methods  to  be  :  First,  Legis¬ 
lative  enactments  ;  and  second,  the  advancement  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  sound  and  correct  public  sentiment  ujion 
this  question.  Public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  tem¬ 
perance  has  already  advanced,  and  now  we  propose  to  put 
that  public  sentiment  into  an  enactment  that  shall  ex¬ 
press  it  legitimately.  Just  as  Washington  exclaimed 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  slavery— “  There  is  only 
one  proper  and  effectual  mode  by  which  its  abolition  can 
be  accomplished,  and  that  is,  by  the  Legislative  author¬ 
ity  ;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage  will  go,  shall  not  be 
wanting,  ” — so  do  I  exclaim  with  regard  to  intemper¬ 
ance,  the  only  mode  of  abolishing  intemperance  is  by 
Legislative  enactments,  in  accordance  with  sound  public 
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sentiment ;  and  which,  so  far  as  my  suffrage  can  go, 
shall  not  be  wanting.  ” 

He  organized  the  Legislature  for  the  election  of  Gen. 
Wilson,  as  United  States  Senator,  and  was  said  to  be 
familiar  with  the  antecedents  and  opinions  of  all  the 
members.  He  was  the  author  of  the  constitutional 
amendments,  which  four  times  past  the  House,  making 
twenty-one  years  residence  a  prerequisite  to  office  and 
to  the  right  of  , suffrage,  but  which  was,  in  consequence 
of  repeated  non-concurrence  of  the  Senate,  finally 
changed  by  a  committee  thereof,  to  an  article  of  amend¬ 
ment  rendering  foreigners  forever  ineligible  for  office 
within  the  Commonwealth,  absolutely  making  the  native 
citizen,  as  well  as  the  foreigner,  become  naturalized  pre¬ 
vious  to  voting. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  Acts  to  secure  the  decennial 
census,  and  concerning  the  study  of  anatomy,  both  of 
which  past  the  Legislature  after  every  other  offered  upon 
these  subjects  had  failed.  He  presented  the  address  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  removal  of  Judge 
Loring  from  office,  and  closed  the  debate  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  an  able  speech  containing  in  its  peroration  the 
following  manly  sentiments  : 

“But  these  incidental  points  should  not  control  the 
case.  Above  and  beyond  them  all,  is  the  one  great 
fact  that,  by  a  dash  of  the  Commissioner’s  pen,  he  trans¬ 
muted  a  human  being  into  property.  Any  law  that  you 
may  pass  to  prevent  this  in  future,  will  be,  at  least 
amenable  to  the  objection  of  alleged  un constitutionality, 
maintained  by  a  certain  class.  But  you  can  adopt  this 
address,  while  no  one  can  complain  that  it  is  nullifica- 
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tion,  or  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  no  State  or  indi¬ 
vidual  can  deny  the  power  and  the  right  to  do  it. 

“  We  have,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  in  vain.  We  tried,  in  1843,  legislation  without 
avail.  All  our  efforts  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual. 
Here,  however,  by  the  simple  adoption  of  an  address, 
to  dismiss  a  servant  of  the  people  from  their  employ,  by 
the  solemnity  and  formality  of  the  act,  a  plan,  undoubt¬ 
edly  constitutional,  is  discovered,  through  which  Massa- 
chussets  opinions  can  be  expressed  with  a  decision  and 
an  influence,  that  shall  hereafter  tend  with  effective 
power  to  prevent  everywhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
Commonwealth,  any  man,  be  he  a  State  officer  or  not ,  from 
again  defying  the  public  moral  sentiment  by  the  in¬ 
human  annihilation  of  manhood  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
slave.  These  considerations  induce  me  earnestly  to  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment,  and  to  favor  the  passage  of  the 
original  address. 

“  But,  Members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  Mas- 
sachussets !  You  may  retain  Edward  Greeley  Loring  in 
his  office  -of  Judge  of  Probate  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  but  you  cannot  restore  to  him,  no,  never !  the 
lost  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  ” 

The  original  address,  without  amendment,  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  207  to  111  in  the  House,  and  by  a  vote  of 
28  to  11  in  the  Senate,  but  the  Governor,  as  is  well  known, 
refused  to  remove  the  judge. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  one  of  his  warm 
friends,  Charles  E.  Webster,  of  Chelsea,  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  being  suddenly  announced  to  the  House, 
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lie  delivered  the  following  beautiful  eulogy  on  the  de¬ 
ceased  : 

“  Four  times  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  the  angel  of  death  has  invaded  our  represent¬ 
ative  circle.  The  county  of  Suffolk,  however,  has  been 
particularly  afflicted.  Of  the  forty-seven  members  from 
that  county,  that  assembled  here  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  January  last,  but  forty-four  remain.  Two  of  the  three 
who  are  now  no  longer  with  us,  have  gone  to 

‘  The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns.  ’ 

To  the  one,  the  loss  of  whose  genial  countenance  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  mourn,  I  have  been,  previous  to 
the  present  year,  politically  opposed.  As  an  opponent,  he 
was  always  gentlemanly,  candid  and  kind.  As  a  co-adju- 
tor,  he  was  always  industrious,  liberal,  and  just.  In  his 
family  relations,  he  was  a  dutiful  son,  a  beloved  husband, 
and  a  model  father.  As  a  man,  he  was  an  exemplary  cit 
izen,  and  an  upright  member  of  society.  In  private  and 
in  public,  he  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  himself 
amenable  to  the  just  criticism  of  none. 

His  voice  has  been  occasionally  heard  in  this  legis¬ 
lative  hall,  and  always  upon  practical  subjects,  on  which 
he  presented  sound  and  statesman  like  views.  Early  in 
life  he  made  this  State  his  adopted  home,  coming  there¬ 
to  from,  one  on  our  northern  border  that  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  nursery  of  statesmen,  who  have  chosen 
residence  in  other  States.  He  reached  this  city  a  poor 
young  man,  and  aided  only  by  his  own  industry,  perse¬ 
verance  and  integrity,  he  had  become  a  favorite  and  in- 
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fluential  merchant,  when  he  was  cut  short  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

He  was  a  firm  and  devoted  friend.  He  was  mj^' friend. 
I  loved  him  much.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  real  Christian.  But  he  has  departed  to  his  final  rest¬ 
ing-place,  furnishing  another  instructive  lesson  to  us  of 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  certainty  of  death  ;  the 
frailty  of  the  mortal,  and  the  eternity  of  the  immortal.  ” 

For  many  years,  Dr.  Stone  was  an  active  and  devoted 
friend  of  cheap  postage,  as  one  of  the  means  of  advanc¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  education.  In  a  public  address  del¬ 
ivered  at  a  celebration  in  West  Cambridge,  on  the  31st  of 
July,  1850,  we  find  the  following  indication  of  his  views 
upon  this  point  : 

“  Should  the  broad  principle  of  the  lowest  price  for 
letters,  consistent  with  the  non-abuse  of  the  privilege, 
become  the  recognized  law  of  the  country,  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  the  ten  million  of  adults  in  this  country 
who  can  read  or  write,  should  not  increase  their  eighty 
million  letters  to  the  four  hundred  million  letters  sent  an¬ 
nually  by  a  number  in  Great  Britain,  who  can  read  or 
write,  less  by  two  millions  than  our  own.  ” 

We  have  alluded  to  his  action  in  the  Legislature  upon 
the  subject  of  temperance.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  practice.  In  the  Summer  of  1854,  a  cor¬ 
respondence  took  place  between  an  ex-member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  then  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  and 
Dr.  Stone,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Maine  Law.  This 
correspondence  attracted  much  attention  in  England, 
and  was  republished  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Oue  of  the  series  of  queries  presented  by  the 
English  inquirers  was  as  follows  : 
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“  Is  there  any  class  who  ought  to  take  alcohol  hab¬ 
itually,  but  under  medical  guidance,  and  is  such  class 
large?” 

The  response  of  the  Doctor  was  novel,  and  is  said  by 
scientific  medical  gentlemen  to  be  entirely  sound.  We 
extract  a  single  paragraph: 

“  Within  the  past  few  years,  a  careful  scrutiny  into 
autoptical  results,  has  appeared  to  justify  scientific  med¬ 
ical  gentlemen  in  the  conclusion  that  there  exist  two 
natural  antagonists  to  tubercular  disease.  The  first  of 
these  antagonisms  is  cancer  ;  malignant  disease,  seizing 
hold  of  some  one  of  the  tissues  or  vital  organs,  and 
continually  increasing,  accompanied  with  severe  pain, 
until  it  results  in  death  from  carcinoma.  The  second  of 
these  antagonisms  is  alcohol ;  that  is,  cases  of  death  en¬ 
suing  from  drunkenness  or  delerium  tremens.  In  both 
these  classes  of  cases,  scientific  research  has  apparently 
shown  that  tubercular  disease  is  not  progressing  actively  in 
the  lungs  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Levpoldt, 
which  is  deemed  to  be  correct,  that  whenever  tubercular 
disease  exists  in  the  brain,  the  liver,  the  mesenteric 
glans,  the  kidneys,  or  in  any  part  of  the  system,  it  exists 
also  in  the  lungs,  so  conversely,  if  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
lungs,  as  in  the  instances  adduced,  it  does  not  exist  in 
any  other  part  of  the  system.  But  in  giving  a  response 
affirmatively  in  favor  of  a  very  small  class  of  invalids 
using  alcohol  in  some  shape,  strictly  under  medical  pre¬ 
scriptions,  it  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  attempt,  even  if 
successful,  to  avoid  consumption  by  the  unrestrained  use 
of  alcoholic  stimulants,  substitutes,  equally  with  the 
avoidance  of  the  same  disease  by  means  of  cancer,  a  far 
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more  horrible  and  painful  death,  and  thereby  becomes 
manifold  worse  than  a  desertion  of  Scylla  to  perish  in 
Charybdis.  The  Maine  Law,  however,  provides  for  the 
legitimate  use  of  alcohol  for  chemical,  mechanical,  sacra¬ 
mental  and  medicinal  purposes. 

The  editor  of  one  of  the  Boston  papers,  in  publishing 
this  long  correspondence,  says  :  “  The  author  of  the  re¬ 
plies  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  strict  total  abstain ence 
man.  ” 

The  Hon.  A.  G.  Archibald,  after  quoting  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  Parliament  a  portion  of  the  reply,  added  :  “Now 
sir,  these  are  not  the  opinions  of  a  nameless  newspaper’s 
contributor.  They  are  the  deliberate  opinions  of  Dr. 
Stone,  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  of  high  character  and  po¬ 
sition,  and  are  the  answers  of  a  man  to  whom  a  high 
public  functionary  in  England  applies  for  solid  and  reli¬ 
able  information  on  a  question  of  grave  public  policy. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  there  can  be  no  question 
that,  placed  side  by  side  with  this,  the  anonymous  and 
one-sided  production  read  to  the  House  the  other  day, 
does  not  weigh  as  a  feather  in  the  scale.  ” 

Architectural. — Dr.  Stone  and  his  brother  have  done 
much  for  public  improvement,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  true  architecture  in  the  city  of  Boston.  In  addition 
to  two  blocks  of  twelve  or  fifteen  brick  stores  which 
they  have  built,  of  a  superior  character  for  workmanship 
and  style,  they  projected  and  carried  into  successful  exe¬ 
cution  the  erection  of  Commercial  Block,  a  beautiful 
granite  structure  upon  the  corner  of  Commercial  and 
Richmond  Streets,  designed  by  the  lamented  Downing, 
just  previous  to  his  unfortunate  loss  in  the  “Henry 
Clay.” 
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The  building  of  this  block  of  stores  caused  a  new  era 
in  the  rough  granite  architecture  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
It  inaugurated  a  method  of  construction  previously  un¬ 
practiced.  At  the  time  it  was  erected,  it  was  the  only 
building  of  that  character  (with  hammered  border  to 
rough  granite)  in  the  country,  and  many  ignorantly 
pronounced  that  it  would  be  a  tojtal  failure.  But  it  con¬ 
tained  several  points,  all  of  them  essential  to  good  arch¬ 
itecture,  and  yet  which  were  not  at  that  time  combined 
in  another  structure  in  Boston.  No  more  signal  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  architect  and  of  the  owners,  particularly  of 
Mr.  Milton  J.  Stone,  to  whom  the  credit  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  due,  could  be  secured,  than  is  evinced  in  the  fact 
that  since  the  erection  of  Commercial  Block  in  1852, 
every  block  of  rough  granite  stores  built  in  Boston  has 
been  modeled  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  this  masterpiece 
of  workmanship  and  symmetry,  and  none  has  yet  been 
found  to  surpass,  or,  as  many  think,  even  to  equal  the 
original. 

Sundries. — In  the  years  1854-5-6,  the  Doctor  was 
elected  a  Director  of  a  Coal  Mining  Company,  of  a 
Lake  Superior  Copper  Mining  Company,  and  of  the  Long 
Island  Company,  and  devoted  to  t)ie  interests  of  the 
stockholders  of  these  several  companies,  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time.  In  1854,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Committee  on  Physics  for  Hartford  "University,  and 
in  1855  and  1856,  one  of  the  Committee  on  Mathematics. 

Educational. — It  was  in  the  year  1839  that  Dr.  Stone’s 
attention  was  first  directed  towards  the  subject  of  report¬ 
ing  in  which  he  afterwards  became  so  celebrated.  He  then 
learned  French’s  Modification  of  Towndrow’s  System  of 
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Stenography.  His  experience  is  thus  related,  in  his  own 
language^  in  some  remarks  presented  at  a  Phonetic 
meeting  in  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  March,’  1851  : 

“  When  in  college,  in  the  neighboring  city,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  since,  I  undertook,  with  the  aid  of  a  favor¬ 
ite  teacher,  to  learn  stenography  ;  mark,  my  friends, 
stenography;  not  phonography.  I  toiled  on  it  early  and 
late,  in  all  the  spare  moments  I  could  obtain.  I  reported 
speeches,  lectures,  sermons.  What  was  the  result  ?  When 
I  had  acquired  a  facility  so  as  to  be  able  to  write  nearly  as 
fast  as  an  individual  ordinarily  speaks  ;  I  undertook  to 
write  a  letter  in  those  curious  hieroglyphics  to  my  in¬ 
structor.  I  waited  anxiously  for  a  reply  in  the  same 
characters,  but  it  never  came.  Instead  thereof  came  the 
response,  in  longhand,  *  Your  letter  is  illegible,  I  cannot 
read  it.  Never,  never  write  to  me  in  those  characters 
again !’  And  I  never  did.  ” 

He  commenced  learning  Phonography,  May  14th, 
1845,  the  author  of  this  sketch  receiving  his  first  phono¬ 
graphic  letter  ever  written,  and  dated  a  week  subsequent¬ 
ly.  The  acquisition  of  that  art  proved  invaluable  to 
him,  saving  an  incalculable  amount  of  time  in  his  liter¬ 
ary  pursuits,  to  which  he  was  much  devoted.  He  is  able 
to  read  phonography  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  words  per 
minute,  and  to  write  it  with  great  rapidity.  He  so  became 
an  amateur  reporter,  but  was  never  connected  with  any 
particular  press,  although  we  have  heard  that  he  was 
offered  by  three  different  parties  constant  occupation 
at  sixteen  dollars  an  hour  for  Congressional  reporting. 
These  offers  he  always  refused,  prefering  to  report  oc¬ 
casionally,  as  his  love  of  the  art  might  induce  him,  and 
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to  retain  his  ability  so  to  do  as  a  resource  in  case  pecun¬ 
iary  reverses  beyond  control,  should  ever  render  it  neces¬ 
sary.  June  18th,  1845,  he  made  the  first  phonographic 
report  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  which  was 
printed  in  the  Boston  Daily  Chronicle  of  June  20th.  He 
became  widely  known  as  a  reporter,  there  being  scarcely 
a  paper  of  New  England  or  New  York,  but  that  has  at 
some  period  published  his  reports,  among  which  were  the 
plea,  occupying  four  days,  of  Mr.  Choate,  in  the  well- 
known  Day  case,  and  which  filled  several  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  columns  of  the  Boston  Courier ,  daily  for  many 
weeks;  the  copy  of  Webster’s  celebrated  Marshfield 
speech,  in  1848,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  nomin¬ 
ation  of  Gen.  Taylor  “  was  not  fit  to  be  made,  ”  and 
which  was  approved  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  extensively 
published  by  the  Whig  State  Central  Committee,  after 
both  had  rejected  the  reports  of  the  same  which  they  had 
prepared  and  printed  ;  also  the  scientific  lectures  of 
Professors  Agassiz  and  Wyman,  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  with  many  explanatory  engravings  to  each  lecture  ; 
the  festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  comprised  in 
a  beautiful  volume  of  178  pages  ;  the  trial  of  Professor 
Webster,  printed  immediately  after  the  verdict,  in  an 
octavo  volume  of  314  pages ;  and  numerous  other 
speeches,  arguments,  and  lectures  by  Messrs.  Hale,  Fill¬ 
more,  Webster,  Loring,  Kandall,  Sumner,  Everitt, 
Chase,  Boutwell,  Adamp,  Bartlett,  Northrop,  Mann, 
Briggs,  Phillips,  Stewart,  Palfrey,  Whiting,  Wilson, 
Merrick,  Burlingame,  Hallett,  YanBuren,  Keys,  Wilder 
and  many  hundreds  of  others. 
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In  1847,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Boston  Ke- 
porting  Society,  and  has  been  re-elected  each  year  to 
the  present  time  (1857).  In  1851,  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  American  Phonetic  Council  receiving  3,792  votes 
out  of  3,858  votes  cast.  In  the  Winter  of  1851--2,  he 
gave  nearly  a  hundred  lectures  before  Lyceums,  Insti¬ 
tutes,  Educational  Conventions  and  the  public  in  New 
England  and  New  York  ;  was  instrumental  in  obtaining 
the  introduction  of  the  phonetic  system  of  instruction 
into  about  150  schools  of  Massachussets,  prior  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  1852,  and  in  securing  reports  favorable  to  it  from 
committees  of  various  educational  and  learned  associ¬ 
ations.  In  1854,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Phonetic  Association. 
In  September,  1850,  Dr.  Stone  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Phonetic  School.  He  pre¬ 
sented  the  first  report  to  the  public,  October  8th,  1850, 
after  the  children  had  been  studying  but  four  weeks. 
Subsequent  reports  from  his  pen  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  He  is  said  to  have  written  the  report 
presented  to  the  Massachussets  Senate,  May  17th,  1851, 
and  signed  by  all  but  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education.  He  was  also  understood  to  be  the 
author  of  the  majority  report  on  education,  presented 
in  the  Massachussets  Legislature,  April  13th,  1852,  and 
of  majority  reports  in  favor  of  the  phonetic  system  of 
instruction,  presented  to  the  Massachussets  State  Teach¬ 
er’s  Association,  to  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
and  to  various  other  literary  and  educational  bodies. 
His  labors  in  the  field  of  phonetic  reform  have  been  un- 
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remitting.  As  early  as  1846,  Messrs.  Andrews  &  Boyle, 
in  an  editorial  article  in  the  Anglo-Saxon ,  said  : 

“Dr.  James  W.  Stone,  of  Boston,  who  writes  upwards 
of  120  words  per  minute,  has,  we  think,  performed  more 
actual  physical  labor  than  any  man  in  the  cause  in 
America,  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching.  This  he  has 
done  without  receiving,  or  expecting  to  receive,  any 
recompense.  He  has  never  been  noticed  by  us  before.  ” 

For  four  years  he  expended  from  his  own  private  purse 
upwards  of  one  thousand  dollars  annually,  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  establishment 
and  support  of  phonetic  schools.  His  testimony  has  been 
uniform  in  favor  of  the  phonetic  system  of  instruction.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  School  Committee,  he  remarked  :  “I  deem 
phonography,  when  thoroughly  learned,  an  invaluable 
adjunct  to  education  ;  and  one  which,  when  acquired  in 
youth,  would  not  be  parted  with  in  manhood  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  ” 

In  his  West  Cambridge  address,  in  1850,  after  allud¬ 
ing  to  our  systems  of  common  schools,  and  of  cheap 
postage,  there  being  several  plionographers  present,  he 
boldly  added  : 

“  I  no  that  I  shall  receive  the  sympathetic  concurrence 
of  many  an  individual  here  to-day,  when  I  assert,  as  I  do 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  confidence  in  the  eternal  tri¬ 
umph  of  truth,  that  the  only  remaining  giant  opponent 
of  ignorance,  the  foe  to  that  utter  destitution  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  the  laborers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  the  foreigners,  slaves,  and  thousands  of  adults  in 
this  country  exhibit,  is  the  great,  advancing,  and  event- 
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ually  successful  cause  of  phonetics,  founded  upon  the 
harmonious  principle  of  a  single  invariable  letter  to 
represent  a  single  sound.  ” 

Two  comparisons  of  the  children  of  the  Boston  Pho¬ 
netic  school,  with  rival  children  taught  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  in  contest  for  a  prize  of  250  dollars,  were  made  on 
the  first  of  September,  and  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1851,  by  an  Educational  Committee  consisting  of 
Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  Jared  Sparks,  Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
William  H.  Prescott,  Charles  G.  Loring,  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  two  United  States  Senators,  of  Massachussets, 
and  thirteen  other  gentlemen  of  the  highest  literary  in¬ 
fluence  and  position.  After  the  most  thorough  investi¬ 
gation,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Stone  in  behalf  of 
the  children  taught  by  the  phonetic  system,  Miss  Lo- 
throp  having  been  their  thorough  and  successful  teacher. 

We  here  close  this  sketch  of  James  W.  Stone,  whom 
we  regret  to  add  is  still  a  bachelor.  He  is  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  a  young  man,  being  but  31  years  of  age.  He  has 
an  independent  fortune,  partly  inherited,  and  partly  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  his  own  exertions.  He  has  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  advancement  of  the  three  causes  of  freedom, 
temperance,  and  education.  But  few  in  so  short  a  time 
have  accomplished  more  than  he,  a  success  attributable 
in  this  instance  mainly  to  untiring  industry,  firm  pur¬ 
pose,  and  indefatigable  perseverance. — May  he  long  live 
further  to  aid  these  great  objects,  and  to  witness  their 
triumph. 
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ADDENDA 

FOR  THIS  EDITION. 

BY  A  FBIEND. 

The  wish  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  [of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Sketch,  first  published  in  phonography,]  was  not 
destined  to  be  fulfilled.  But  the  last  few  years  of  Dr. 
Stone’s  life  were  a  continuation  of  the  same  industry  and 
energy  in  whatever  he  undertook,  as  in  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding. 

In  relation  to  the  cause  of  Phonography  to  which  he 
had  given  a  persistent  labor  admitting  of  no  failure,  his 
confidence  was  ever  strong  that  it  would  become  ulti¬ 
mately  a  great  blessing  to  mankind. 

His  interest  in  the  public  questions  of  the  time,  es¬ 
pecially  the  contest  about  slavery  and  its  encroachments 
as  connected  with  the  politics  of  our  country,  culmin¬ 
ated  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  represented 
the  opposition  to  these  aggressions.  The  civil  war  which 
followed  Mr.  Lincoln’s  accession  to  the  Presidency  in 
1861,  absorbed  all  other  subjects. 

Dr.  Stone  had  married,  in  1856,  Miss  Jennie  R.  Gill- 
mer,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  was  living,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  in  Dorchester,  adjoining  Boston.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  prominent  Republican  leaders  at 
that  time,  brought  him  into  active  though  unofficial  re¬ 
lations  to  the  new  administration  at  Washington,  and 
during  its  early  and  most  trying  days,  Dr.  Stone’s  sys- 
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tematic  ideas  and  mathematical  talent  enabled  him  to 
render  efficient  aid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Chase,  of  Ohio,  in  his  new  duties.  Subsequently,  he  was 
appointed  Collector  of  the  Internal  Revenue  District  em¬ 
bracing  the  southern  part  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

During  these  twTo  last  years  of  his  life,  he  made  sev¬ 
eral  visits  to  Washington,  and  often  mentioned  with 
pleasure  the  warm  friendliness  of  Mr.  Lincoln  toward 
him.  Very  soon  after  their  last  meeting  in  August,  1863, 
came  the  summons  to  our  friend  to  enter  into  the  higher 
life,  and  not  many  months  afterwards  the  tragic  death  of 
our  good  President  gave  pain  to  every  patriotic  heart. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  re-union  of  such  souls  has  been 
perfected  in  the  spiritual  life. 

Dr.  Stone  left  a  widow  and  two  young  children.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  his  own  family,  an  only  sister  and 
three  brothers  surviving  still  to  feel  that  first  sad  break 
in  their  family  ties.  Letters  of  sympathy  received  by 
the  family  from  well-known  public  men,  and  Resolutions 
passed  by  Associations  with  which  he  was  connected  tes¬ 
tified  to  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But  a  striking 
and  just  testimony  with  which  we  close  this  sketch  of  his 
life  will  be  found  in  some  few  extracts  from  the  Boston 
Daily  Journals  of  both  political  parties  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

From  the  Daily  Evening  Traveller  of  Aug.  22,  1863. 

“  Dr.  James  W.  Stone,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
for  the  Third  Massachussets  District,  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  Dorchester,  at  about  eight  o’clock  last  evening, 
of  dysentery. 
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Dr.  Stone  was  well  known  in  this  community  as  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  ardent  supporter  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause, 
enlisting  at  an  early  day  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberty  men 
who  first  rallied  under  the  lead  of  Leavitt  and  others. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Free- 
Soil  party,  and  his  valuable  labors  in  the  work  of  organ¬ 
izing  that  part  in  this  State  were  fully  appreciated  by 
all  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Throughout  the  various 
campaigns,  State  and  National,  which  ended  in  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  Dr.  Stone  was  ever  a  true,  zealous,  and  efficient 
worker.  He  received  in  his  youth  a  liberal  education, 
joined  the  medical  fraternity,  and  was  a  regular  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  profession  in  this  city.  He  was  also  a  most 
accomplished  verbatim  reporter,  by  means  of  the  phon¬ 
ographic  system.  His  report,  especially  for  the  Trav¬ 
eler,  of  the  famous  speech  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  at 
Marshfield,  during  the  Taylor  Presidential  campaign, 
won  the  admiration  of  all  who  listened  to  that  address, 
for  its  remarkable  accuracy,  it  being  a  perfect  transcript 
of  the  words  of  that  distingnished  statesman  upon  that 
memorable  occasion.  ” 


From  the  Boston  Journal  of  Aug.  22,  1863. 

We  are  pained  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  James 
W.  Stone,  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
Third  District,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a  promin¬ 
ent  and  influential  politician  in  this  city.  He  returned 
from  Washington  about  a  week  ago  quite  unwell,  and 
his  disease  assumed  the  form  of  dysentery,  which  term- 
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mated  his  life  last  night  at  his  residence  in  Dorchester. 

Dr.  Stone  was  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  26, 1824,  and  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  ’43.  He  subsequently 
studied  medicine  at  the  same  institution. 

Dr.  Stone  was  a  man  of  rare  energy  and 
executive  ability,  of  great  perseverance  and  zeal  in  every¬ 
thing  he  undertook,  and  of  unsullied  purity  of  character. 
He  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  have  entered  into 
the  minutiae  of  party  management  without  losing  his 
own  self-respect,  or  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  others. 
Without  being  impracticable  or  bitter,  he  firmly  adhered 
to  principle.  While  true  to  his  own  convictions  he 
would  not  desert  his  party  standard  and  retire  to  the 
rear  because,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  not  borne  far 
enough  in  advance. 

With  positive  opinions,  he  was  always  courteous  and 
tolerant,  commanding  the  respect  of  those  who  differed 
from  him,  and  the  warm  esteem  of  his  party  friends, 
while  those  who  knew  him  best  admired  the  unaffected 
simplicity  and  geniality  of  his  character,  and  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart,  the  honesty  and  integrity  which  shone  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  daily  life.  ” 


From  the  Boston  Post.  ( Democratic .) 

“The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  James  W.  Stone  will  carry 
sorrow  to  many  hearts.  He  was  an  amiable,  upright 
gentleman,  who  regarded  the  amenities  of  life  even  in 
the  heat  of  partisan  contest.  His  abilities  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  as  a  citizen  he  was  much  respected.  In 
transacting  the  business  of  the  last  public  office  he  held 
he  was  ever  assiduous  and  courteous,  and  many  who 
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opposed  liim  politically  were  led  to  entertain  feelings  of 
the  warmest  regard  for  him,  by  the  unvarying  urbanity 
of  his  manner.  He  was  an  earnest,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
conscientious  politician,  but  he  could  oppose  with  mag- 
ninimity  and  advocater  without  bitterness.  His  loss  will 
be  a  severe  one  to  both  friends  and  relatives.  ” 


From  the  Daily  Evening  Traveller,  Aug.  24,  1863. 

The  funeral  of  this  well-known  public  man  occurred 
to-day  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Tremont  street,  at  10  o’clock, 
attended  by  a  large  congregation.  There  were  private 
services  at  a  little  before  nine  at  the  house  at  Dorchester, 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  of  the  South  End,  officiating.  The 
pall-bearers  were  Senators  Sumner  and  Wilson,  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Rice  and  Alley,  Hon.  W.  H.  Spooner,  Sheriff 
Clark  and  Franklin  Smith,  Esq.  Mr.  Burrell  was  the  of¬ 
ficiating  clergyman,  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson  being  absent. 
The  deceased  had  a  pew  in  the  church,  but  was  not  a 
communicant. 

The  coffin  bore  a  wreath  of  white  flowers,  and  promin¬ 
ent  citizens  accompanied  the  family  into  the  church. 
After  the  services,  the  remains  of  this  warm-hearted, 
earnest,  and  kindly  dispositioned  gentleman,  this  man 
ever  forward  in  all  good  and  benevolent  enterprises,  were 
borne  to  their  last  resting-place  in  the  family  lot  at 
Mount  Auburn. 


From,  an  Obituary  Notice,  by  Andrew  J.  Graham,  in  the 
Standard-Phonographic  Visitor,  Oct.,  1863. 

Dr.  James  Winchell  Stone,  Collector  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  in  the  Third  District  in  Massachussets,  died  sud- 
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denly  on  Friday  night,  the  21st  of  August,  at  his  sum¬ 
mer  residence,  in  Dorchester.  His  disease  was  dysen¬ 
tery.  He  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Stone,  and  was  born  in 
Boston,  on  the  26th  of  Oct.,  1824,  and  was,  therefore,  38 
years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1843. 
After  leaving  college  he  studied  Medicine  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Medical  School,  and  received  his  degree  in  1847, 
when  he  established  himself  in  Boston,  but  did  not  long- 
practice  his  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  first  report¬ 
ers  by  the  phonographic  system,  and  was  extensively 
employed  in  reporting  debates  at  public  meetings  and 
in  the  Legislature  for  different  newspapers.  He  entered 
warmly  into  politics,  and  was  a  representative  in  the 
Legislature  from  Boston  in  1855.  He  was  an  ardent  re¬ 
publican,  and  ranged  himself  with  the  most  radical  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party. 

Dr.  Stone  by  his  devotion  to  Phonography  has  earned 
a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  phonographic 
art  ;  and  the  phonographic  friends  of  his  earlier  life  will 
cherish  his  memory  longer  than  his  political  associates. 
An  art  like  Phonography  founded  on  natural  principles, 
must  have  somewhat  of  an  immortal  nature — capable  of 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  arisen  spirit ;  and  if  so,  the 
Beautiful  Art,  which  once  so  enlisted  his  attention  for 
truth,  beauty,  and  use,  will  still  profit  by  his  inspiration  ; 
and  phonographers  who  become  sympathetic  with  him 
by  perusing  his  friend’s  record  of  his  life,  may  feel  the 
presence  of  his  ever-living  spirit. 


APPENDIX 

EXPLANATOEY  OF  [SOME  OFJ  THE  PECXJLIAE- 
ITIES  OF  STAND AED  PHONOGEAPHY. 

[Eeprinted  from  the  edition  of  December,  1856,  and 
here  accompanied  with  notes,  historical  and  otherwise, 
as  referred  to  by  reference  letters.] 

Standard,  or  American,  Phonography,*  though  in  its 
general  features  closely  resembling  the  Old,  or  English, 
Phonography ,b  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  addition  to  its  being  perfectly  phonetic.  In  the 
following  explanation  of  a  number  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Standard  Phonography,  the  Standard-Phonographic 
forms  are  explained  by  the  Old-Phonographic  forms. 
‘  Steh-Fen  ’  is  a  word-sign  for  ‘  Standard  Phonography. 5 

1.  c  Standard  Phonography  makes  the  brief  signs  of  w 
and  y  (c  :>  v,  n )  a  part  of  the  consonant  outline  when¬ 
ever  conveniently  possible  ;  thus  : 

•'j  =*  C1  vi  alt ;  =  cj  w  a  lie,  A  }  etlou)  'i  ^ 

ija’vrt  ;  y*  =>  vj  -yearned. 
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2.  d  Standard  Phonography  furnishes  a  sign  for  ew  as 
in  dew ,  which  is 

netth-er  dyoo  In,  dyoo  In,  nor  doo  l_  ^  hut  deu>  U 

3.  6  In  Standard  Phonography,  Ing  may  be  lengthened 
to  imply  the  addition  of  ker  or  ger  ;  as 

=  CL? —  longer  •,  =•  O —  linger}  =. 

—  finger  *,  vnnhe.r;  ^ — 

4.  fThe  other  curves  may  be  lengthened  to  imply  the 
addition  of  ter  or  der,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  ther ; 
thus  : 

s  N»=  matter  entire  >  /f~T| 

5.  *  In  Standard  Phonography,  the  shn- hook  is  made 
large  uniformly  ;  thus  : 

No  j=\j-  passion  }  lj  =  L  condition  ,  V2>~=.  Co  fashion 

6.  h  This  permits  the  extended  use  of  a  small  hook  for 
/  or  v  ;  thus: 

pave  *,  T  =  contrive  }  TX-J>  •=  contrivance 

Jj  •=  devote  \  proof  •,  *\r-  ==N^  perfect 

The  f  or  u  hook-signs  may  be  halved  ;  thus: 

{Nj»/,=  *\_  proved  •,  ^  =:  ^ contrived }  \»  =  N^  paved. 

It  may  be  added  to  some  word-signs  ;  as 

\a==>  n.  -to  have}  °  =  v  Iba-ve  j  c  =  /  ^  should 

have  f  o  •=>  >  hvFh due  •,—[—=»  j^Loutof 
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7.  standard  Phonography  provides  a  large  hook 
(whose  use  is  optional)  on  the  Ernhook  side  for  tive  ; 
thus: 


'\r-T2  p-rouocati’je;  ^ 


puWefarcFlue 
demonstrative}  illus- 

tratiue  j  V^[*  —  Ns'^/]|  penetrative  ; 


<-CI<  =  int.uitive 


v 

=  reflective 


8.  J  Standard  Phonography  provides  convenient  and 
scientific  signs  for  all  the  vowels  of  the  English  language, 
and  for  the  peculiar  foreign  simple  and  double  vocal  ele¬ 
ments. 

9.  kIn  Standard  Phonography,  a  perpendicular  or  hor¬ 
izontal  stroke  is  frequently  employed  for  a-n-d  ;  thus  : 

w  .  i:n  a  =•  -  •  a -rid.  info  a 

.=  .  .  and  for  a  •,  a 

Standard  Phonography  enables  the  reporter  to  write 
30  words  per  minute  faster  than  he  can  write  by  the  Old 
Phonography. 1  This,  which  is  susceptible  of  mathemat¬ 
ical  demonstration,  is  of  great  importance,  wdien  writing 
ten  words  per  minute  too  slow  is  equivalent  to  losing  the 
report  of  a  speech.  Consequently  Standard  Phonog¬ 
raphy  will  enable  many  to  become  reporters  who  never 
could  acquire  the  necessary  speed  by  the  Old  (or  English) 
Phonography.  Standard  Phonography  will  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  Author’s  Hand-Book  of  Standard  Pho¬ 
nography. 


NOTES  ON  THE  APPENDIX. 

BY  A  FRIEND  OF  TRUTH. 

(a).  The  date  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Stone  and  of  the  accompanying  Appendix 
explaining  certain  peculiarities  of  Standard  Phonography,  was  De¬ 
cember,  1856,  as  shown  by  the  copyright  records.  This  Appendix 
as  the  publisher’s  first,  or  foundation,  copyright  in  connection  with 
Standard  Phonography,  has  been  impugned  by  various  inferior  and 
plagiaristic  imitators  of  Mr.  Graham’s  authorship.  They  have 
claimed  that  the  suggestions  of  the  Appendix  were  not  original  with 
the  publisher,  aDd  that,  therefore,  they  were  justified  in  their  num¬ 
erous  appropriations  from  his  work.  That  the  object  of  such  at¬ 
tacks  is  most  sordid  might  readily  be  assumed ;  and  that  their 
charges  are  wholly  groundless  and  villainous  will  be  here  shown. « 

*  In  May,  1884,  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  in  the  guise  of  correspondence  from  Edwin 
Jackson,  prints  the  stale  libel,  that  A.  J.  Graham  in  1866-7,  while  manager  (in 
matters  phonographic)  for  Fowler  &  Wells ,  purloined  from  a  manuscript  by 
Isaac  Pitman,  said  Pitman's  proposed  improvements  in  phonography.  In  an¬ 
ticipation  in  part  of  the  thorough  discussion  of  this  charge,  it  may  be  briefly 
stated  here : 

1.  That  A.  J.  Graham  was  never  manager  in  matters  phonographic,  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  Fowler  &  Wells. 

2.  That,  if  they  ever  showed  him  any  manuscript  from  Pitman,  it  was 
simply  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  the  same. 

3.  That  they  could  not  have  shown  to  him  the  manuscript  in  question  until 
months  after  Graham  had  copyrighted  and  published  this  Appendix,  in  which 
it  is  alleged  the  purloining  was  made  ;  because,  as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg,  the  manuscript  could  not  have  been  completed  until  some  time  in  1857, 
(probably  in  May)  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Appendix. 

4.  As  will  be  particularly  shown  hereafter,  by  far  the  larger  and  more  im¬ 
portant  part  of  this  Appendix  consists  of  propositions  historically  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  original  with  Graham,  and  that,  as  to  propositions  approximated 
by  the  manuscript,  they  were  not  original  with  Pitman,  had  been  published 
before  the  manuscript,  and  that  as  incorporated  by  Graham  they  were  greatly 
improved. 
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The  publisher  having  prosecuted  Mr.  Benn  Pitman  for  numerous 
plagiarisms,  the  latter  sought  to  show  that  the  improvements  set 
forth  in-  the  Appendix  were  derived  from  a  certain  manuscript  sent 
to  this  country  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  and  which  was 
presented  as  the  defendant’s  (Benn  Pitman’s)  “Exhibit  No.  3.’’ 
This  was  a  manuscript  proposing  certain  improvements  in  the  Old 
(or  “Ninth  edition”)  Phonography.  It  bore  date,  April  17,  1856  ; 
but,  as  shown  by  Mr.  George  Kellogg,  while  testifying  in  said  case, 
that  Exhibit,  though  bearing  date  April  17th,  1856,  could  not  have 
been  completed  before  the  early  part  of  1857,  and,  therefore,  in  point  of 
date,  no  anticipation  of  the  Appendix. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  ninth  point  of  improvement  in  the 
Appendix — the  plan  of  a  tick  for  a-n-d — as  shown  by  Mr.  Kellogg — 
was  published  by  A.  J.  Graham  in  his  Universal  Phonographer  for 
July,  1855,  many  months  prior  to  the  Exhibit  No.  3,  as  was  also  the 
plan  of  two  sizes  of  hook  for  /  (or  v)  and  tion.  Therefore,  if  such 
evidences  are  to  be  regarded,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  was 
incorporating  Graham’s  suggestions  of  improvement  upon  the  Old 
(or  Ninth-Edition)  Phonography,  and  seeking  to  sell  them  to  other 
parties  in  this  country,  who,  by  obtaining  a  copyright,  were  to  be 
able  to  prevent  Graham  from  publishing  his  own  improvements  on 
the  Art,  provided  such  a  copyright  could  have  been  valid. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  pretense  that  Exhibit  No.  3  had  any 
propositions  resembling  several  of  those  in  this  Appendix,  which  are 
of  great  importance  ;  as  the  representation  of  w  and  y  by  brief  signs, 
to  be  joined  as  a  part  of  the  consonant  outline  ;  the  use  of  a  large 
final  hook  for  tive;  the  shortening^  of  the  large-hook  signs  for  tion; 
the  use  of  the  /  (or  v)  hook  for  have  and  of ,  to  be  applied  to  ticks  as 
well  as  strokes  ;  and  the  providing  “  convenient  and  scientific  signs 
for  all  of  the  vowels  of  the  English  language”  (as  the  diphthong 
ew,  the  vowel  of  air  as  distinct  from  that  of  ail,  of  at  as  distinct 
from  that  of  ask). 

*  Though  not  specifically  stated  in  the  Appendix,  it  was  not  cautioned 
against,  and  was  taught  in  the  engraving  of  the  Sketch  ;  and  was  a  part  of  the 
Hand-Book,  which  was  so  nearly  completed  as  to  be  announced  (;n  the  “Prb- 
lisher’s  Notice,”  in  Dec.  1856)  as  to  be  ready  in  Feb.  1857.  That  it  was  not 
published  till  October,  1858,  was  due  to  Mr.  Graham's  numerous  engagements 
as  a  reporter  and  to  serious  illness. 
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The  Appendix  may  be  summarized  as  consisting  of  A  and  B.  As 
to  A— points  approximating  those  in  Exhibit  No.  3— it  is  easy  to 
show  they  were  not  original  with  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  and  that,  as 
presented  by  A.  J.  Graham ,  they  were  valuable  improvements  upon 
any  previous  publication.  The  B  part  of  the  Appendix  consisted  of 
several  very  important  improvements  undeniably  original  with  A. 
J.  Graham,  and  without  anything  corresponding  to  or  approximat¬ 
ing  them  in  Exhibit  No.  3. 

Therefore,  the  date  of  Exhibit  No.  3  is  of  no  consequence  ;  but  as 
demonstrated  in  Mr.  Kellogg’s  testimony,  even  if  that  Exhibit  had 
been  begun  in  1856,  it  could  not  have  been  completed  and  sent  to 
this  country  until  1857— some  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
Appendix.  Therefore,  any  resemblance  between  that  Appendix  and 
the  Exhibit,  if  not  accidental,  must  have  been  the  result  of  copying, 
or  “purloining, "from  A.  J.  Graham’s  publication. 

(b).  The  term  “  The  Old,  or  English,  Phonography"  was  used 
to  designate  the  style  then  current,  known  to  phonographers  as  the 
“  Ninth  edition ’’ — the  word  “edition"  having  been  used  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  “form"  or  “modification”  of  the  original  phono¬ 
graphic  system.  Mr.  Graham  learned  to  report  by  the  “Eighth 
edition,"  and  changed  to  the  “Ninth  edition"  in  1853.  Dis¬ 
approving  of  Isaac  Pitman’s  plan  of  frequently- changing  “  editions,  " 
or  systems,  Mr  Graham,  in  1855,  proposed,  in  private  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Pitman,  to  make  a  thorough  and  final  revision  of  Phonog¬ 
raphy,  seeking  to  establish  it  in  conformity  with  natural,  funda¬ 
mental,  or  Standard  principles,  so  that  its  disciples  need  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  needing  to  change  frequently  their  style,  or  system,  to 
avoid  being  thrown  out  of  fashion.  But  Mr.  Pitman  not  accepting 
the  proposition,  Mr.  Graham  decided  to  follow  out  the  plan  of  form¬ 
ing  a  Standard  system,  deciding  to  take  as  its  basis  the  “Ninth 
edition  ”  phonography,  as  in  the  main  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
employed  materials.  Commencing  his  improvements,  he  devised  in 
1855,  the  plan  of  representing  a ,  an,  and,  by  a  tick  ;  also  the  plan 
of  using  two  sizes  of  hooks  for  /  (or  v)  and  tion.  His  various  im¬ 
provements  were  tested  in  his  reporting,  the  needs  of  which  sug¬ 
gested  improvements  ;  for  instance,  his  plan  of  adding  tr  or  dr  as 
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well  as  thr  by  lengthening,  was  suggested  by  reporting  a  law-case 
in  1855,  in  which  the  name  Aldridge  frequently  occurred.  The  old 
form  Lay-Der-Jay,  seemed  too  slow,  and  Mr.  Graham  wrote  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  Althridge ,  by  Laydher-Jay  In  a  few  days  he  adopted  as  a 
principle  the  lengthening  to  add,  not  only  thr  as  in  the  Old  Phonog¬ 
raphy,  but  also  tr  and  dr  ;  and  among  the  resulting  useful  forms 
for  reporting  was  Laytershon  for  alteration.  The  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  improvements  is  manifest  in  his  reporting  notes  of  1855 
and  1856.  And  his  reporting  for  1856,  up  to  the  time  of  preparing 
the  copy  for  the  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Stone  and  for  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  was  (as  stated  in  the  “Publisher’s  Notice”  accompanying 
the  Sketch)  “  near  12,000  pages.  ”  That  great  use  of  his  improve¬ 
ments,  said  Mr.  Graham  (in  the  “Publisher’s  Notice”)  “enables 
us  to  assure  the  public  that  Standard  Phonography  is  really  a  great 
Improvement  upon  the  Old,  or  English,  Phonography.  ” 

(c.)  This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  Old  Phonography  in 
the  writing  of  many  words  in  which  it  was  inconvenient  to  raise  the 
pen  to  write  the  w  or  y  in  the  vowel  place,  or  which  became  illeg¬ 
ible  by  omitting  the  w  or  y. 

(d.)  Mr.  Graham  desired  that  Phonography= writing  according  to 
sound,  should  be  entitled  to  the  praise,  and,  as  part  of  his  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  English  phonography,  devised  signs  for  several 
vowels  not  recognized  in  the  Old  Phonography.  Among  these 
signs  was  the  angle  for  the  pure  diphthong  ew  as  in  dew.  Mr.  Pit¬ 
man  did  not  distinguish  this  diphthong  from  oo  or  yoo,  writing,  in 
his  phonography,  room  for  rheum ,  rood  for  rude,  float  for  flute,  tyoon 
for  tune.  A  familiar  exercise  on  the  pure  diphthong  would  even  yet 
be  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Pitman’s  phonography  (so-called)  :  “Hyoo 
Nyooton,  the  byootiful  son  of  theroode  Joo  Nyooton,  blyoo  a  fyoo 
nyoo  byootiful  tyoones  on  his  floote  till  he  rooined  his  constit-yoo- 
shon,  and  finally  died  of  room.  ” 

(e).  It  should  be  observed  that  this  improvement  is  to  lengthen 
Ing  to  add  kr  or  gr.  Standard  Phonography  does  not  limit  it  to 
that  use,  as  was  proposed  in  England  for  the  alleged  reason  that 
“  these  letters  [ter,  der,  thr],  do  not'  follow  the  guttural  Ing.  ” 
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Graham’s  great  reporting  experience  showed  him  that  thr  does 
follow  the  “  guttural  Ing,  ”  especially  in  phrases,  as  in  Em-Ing- 
dher,  among  their  (or  other)',  Ingther3,  along  thr;  Reti-Ingdher, 
writing  thr. 

(f).  As  mentioned  in  note  b,  Mr.  Graham  arrived  at  the  principle 
of  lengthening  to  add  tr  or  dr,  from  his  reporting  experience,  in  1855, 
of  writing  as  an  expedient  Althridge,  Laydher-Jay,  fur  the  slow  form 
Lay-Der- J ay =Aldridge  ;  and  that  among  the  convenient  resulting 
forms  was  Laytershon  for  alteration  ;  resembling  which  came  Efder- 
shon,  confederation  ;  Emdershon,  moderation;  Sentershon,  concen¬ 
tration  ;  Veetern,  veteran ;  Dheedhern,  the  other  one ;  Estern, 
eastern  ;  Emdern,  modern  ;  Endhern1,  in  their  own,  any  other  one  ; 
Endhern2,  another  one ;  Endhern3,  no  other  than ;  Waydhern1, 
with  their  own  ;  Ferdhern2,  from  their  own,  further  than  ;  and 
very  many  similar  word-forms  and  phrase-signs.  In  treating  the 
problem  of  the  extended  use  of  the  lengthening  principle,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Graham  was  not  only  earliest  in  the  field,  but  that  he 
has  treated  it  in  a  manner  showing  independence,  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  and  mastery.  In  the  use  of  the  Ninth-edition  lengthening  to 
add  thr,  he  did  not  limit  its  phraseographic  value  to  their  and  they 
are,  but  extended  it  to  other  and  they  were ;  nor  did  he  limit  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  curves,  but  applied  it  also  to  straight  lines  ;  and  he  applied 
the  hooks,  circles,  and  loops  to  the  same  analogically  and  securing 
the  greatest  convenience  ;  nor  did  he  limit  the  lengthening  to 
doubling,  but  allowed  of  trebling,  as  in  Wendherdher,  one  another 
their;  Waydherdher,  whether  there  (their,  or  they  are).  All  these 
points  in  the  use  of  the  lengthening  principle  as  regulated  by  Mr. 
Graham,  were  presented  in  his  Hand-Book,  in  October,  1858  ;  while 
the  piinciple  has  ever  since  been  but  partially  utilized  or  misap¬ 
plied  by  less  competent  constructors.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  namely,  in  May,  1884,  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  referring  to 
lengthening  straight  lines,  speaks  of  it  as  “this  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  brevity;’’  and  he  there  insists  that  the 
principle  “  may  be  safely  extended,  with  advantage  to  the  writer, 
to  straight  strokes  that  end  with  a  hook  or  circle,  or  to  a  straight 
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letter  following  another  letter.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  danger 
in  trying  the  extension  of  the  rule  for  two  or  three  months. c* 

(g).  The  Shon  Hook. — In  the  Ninth-edition  Phonography,  there 
was  no  hook  for  /  or  v,  and  the  Shon-hook  was  small  on  straight 
lines  and  large  on  curves.  There  was  a  proposition,  ftom  some 
correspondent  in  Isaac  Pitman’s  Correspondent  for  1864  or  1855,  to 
write  /  or  v  by  a  small  hook  on  straight  lines,  in  certain  cases  (like 
advance)  to  avoid  awkwardness  of  the  Ef  (or  Vee)  stroke  in  such  com¬ 
binations.  This  hook  was  not  distinguished  from  the  Shon-hook 
by  size,  and  only  by  the  relation  or  sense.  In  his  Universal  Phonog- 
rapher  for  July,  1855,  Graham  proposed  a  plan  of  writing  /  (or  v) 
and  tion  by  hooks  of  different  size,  proposing  then  (as  less  disturb¬ 
ing  to  the  system  in  vogue)  to  have  the  /  (or  v )  large  on  straight 
lines,  and  the  Shon-hook  small.  But  very  shortly  afierward  he  in¬ 
troduced  into  his  writing  the  plan  of  making  the  Shon-hook  uni¬ 
formly  large  (on  both  straight  and  curved  signs)  and  having  the 
hook  for  /  (or  v)  small.  And  this  plan  was  introduced  into  the 
engraving  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr. 


*  Here  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  confesses  that  applying  the  lengthening  principle 
to  straight  lines  would  be  for  him  “a  further  development,”  “an  advantage  to 
the  writer,”  and  that  “at  any  rate  there  can  be  no  danger  in  trying  the  exten¬ 
sion.” — All  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  his  having  previously  taught  or  ad¬ 
vocated  the  application.  In  face  of  such  clear  acknowledgment,  he  prints 
only  a  week  later  (May  17,  1884,  p.  238  of  his  Phonetic  Journal),  under  the  name 
of  Edwin  Jackson,  this  statement :  “It  was  about  the  time  referred  to  (1866- 
1867)  that  Graham  also  copyrighted  the  extension  of  your  lengthening  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  straight  letters.”  Of  course,  every  reader  of  these  pages  knows 
that  Isaac  Pitman  did  not  extend  the  lengthening  principle  to  straight  lines  as 
long  ago  as  1866-67,  and  that  Graham’s  extension  of  the  principle  to  straight 
lines  was  copyrighted  in  the  Hand-Book  nearly  ten  years  before  1867— namely, 
in  1858.  So  that  this  nominal  Edwin  Jackson  is  befuddled  as  to  his  dates  ;  and 
also  mistaken  as  to  his  facts,  when  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Pitman’s  “principle  of 
lengthening.’’  The  lengthening  or  shortening  of  signs  is  no  man’s  property, 
but  is  part  of  the  natural  material  of  the  subject.  The  province  of  shorthand 
authorship  is  as  to  the  use  of  these  natural  elements  ;  as  the  inventor’s  right 
is  as  to  new  uses  or  combinations  of  the  elements  in  nature. 

It  is  true— as  stated  in  the  1880  edition  of  All  About  Phonography— “Lately, 
[nearly  twenty  years  after  Graham  devised  it]  he  [Isaac  Pitman]  has  slipped-in 
[in  his  Journal  though  not  in  his  manual]  the  Standard-Phonographic  peculi¬ 
arity  of  lengthening  straight  lines,  to  add  tr,  dr,  thr.” 
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Stone ,  and  specifically  set  forth  in  the  Appendix  (as  shown  in  this 
edition) — the  whole  being  published  in  December,  1856. ® 

(h).  The  Ef-Hook. — As  indicated  by  the  sixth  division  of  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  there  was  to  be  in  Standard  Phonography  an  extensive  use 
of  the  hook  for  f  (or  v ) ;  as  was  made  in  the  Hand-Book  (published 
in  1858).  Graham’s  originality  in  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
the  Shon  and  Ef  hooks,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
first  to  publish  the  proposition  for  the  representation  of  /  (or  v)  and 
tion  by  hooks  of  different  size,  to  be  applied  uniformly  and  analog¬ 
ically,  but  by  the  complete  and  masterly  manner  in  which  he  has 
perfected  the  plan  and  applied  it.  In  his  plan  the  Shon-hook  is  made 
large  uniformly,  and  (according  to  analogy)  the  Shon-hook  signs 
are  allowed  to  be  shortened,  and  hence  (in  Standard  Phonography) 
we  can  conveniently  and  consistently  write  thus  such  words  as 
fashion  [Efshon],  fashioned  [Efshond], — motion  [Emshon],  motioned 
[Emshond],— condition  [Deeshon],  conditioned  [Deeshond], — caution 
[Kayshon1],  cautioned  [Kayshond1], — occasion  [Kayshon2],  oc¬ 
casioned  [Kayshond2], — sanction  [Singshon],  sanctioned  [Siug- 
shond], — ancient  [Enshont],  impatient,  impassioned  [Empshond].f 
And  in  Graham’s  plan,  the  Ef-hook  is  applied  not  only  to  the  high¬ 
est  uses  in  the  representation  of  the  letters  /  and  v,  but  also  for 
phraseographic  purposes,  being  added  (for  have,  ever,  of,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  if)  to  straight  lines  (full  length  or  shortened),  occassionally  to 

*  There  was  a  proposition  in  the  Phonographer  for  1851,  for  an  Ef-hook  small 
on  the  circle-side  of  straight  lines,  and  for  a  large  hook  for  Shon.  But  the 
Shon-hook  letters  were  not  to  be  shortened,  nor  was  the  Ef-hook  applied  to 
vowel  dashes.  This  proposition  was  rejected,  as  appears  by  the  Phonographer 
of  a  later  date.  Mr.  Parkhurst,  in  January,  1852,  proposed  a  hook  for  f  or  v, 
to  be  applied  to  vowel  dashes  for  have,  but  [J0®“]  on  shortened  letters  the  hook 
was  to  read  after,  instead  of  before,  the  t  added  by  shortening  a  consonant  stroke; 
thus,  the  sign  named  Cheft  in  Standard  Phonography  would  be  ch  t  v  in  Mr. 
Parkhurst’s  plan.  This  was  very  apparent  inconsistency  or  inharmony  in  the 
use  of  the  final  hooks.  So  that  neither  the  proposition  in  the  1851  Phonog¬ 
rapher,  nor  that  by  Mr.  Parkhurst  (in  1852),  was  the  same  as  the  plan  explained 
in  division  5  of  this  Appendix,  as  a  part  of  Standard  Phonography. 

t  The  following  were  Old-Phonographic  forms  :  En-Shaynt,  ancient  ;  Em- 
Shaynt,  motioned  ;  Ef-Shend,  fashioned  ;  Sing-Shaynd,  sanctioned  ;  Emp- 
Shaynt,  impatient. 
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curves,  and  frequently  to  brief  signs  (7,  all ,  of,  to,  or,  but,  on,  should, 
ought ,  who,  and ,  we,  etc.).  Graham,  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
these  final  hooks  gave  no  vicious  license  to  write  tion  on  the  En- 
hook  side,  and  hence  did  not  waste  material,  which  he  used  to  so 
great  advantage  in  the  representation  of  live ,  in  such  words  as  ac¬ 
tive,  provocative,  intuitive ,  etc. ,  as  shown  in  the  Appendix,  division 
7th. 

(i) .  The  Tiv-Hook. — In  the  “Ninth  edition"  and  in  several  pre¬ 
ceding  “  editions  ’’  of  the  Old  Phonography,  active  was  written  Ket- 
Vee  and  activity,  Ket-Vee-Tee.  But  the  Tiv-hook  of  Standard  Pho¬ 
nography  beautifully  provides  for  many  words  of  this  sort,  as  active, 
Kaytiv  ;  activity,  Kaytiv-Tee  ;  activeness,  Kaytiv-Ens  ;  effective, 
Ef-Kaytiv  ;  effectiveness,  Ef-Kaytiv-Ens  ;  negative,  En-Gaytiv  ; 
negatived,  En-Gaytivd  ;  indicative,  Ned-Kaytiv  ;  penetrative,  Pee- 
En-Tertiv  [or,  Pent-Bay tiv] ;  illustrative,  Lays-Tertiv;  furtive,  Ef- 
Raytiv  ;  etc. 

(j) .  Vowel  Signs. — In  the  Old  Phonography,  the  vowel  of  air  was 
represented  the  same  as  a;  of  her  the  same  as  e  in  ell ;  of  ask  the  same 
as  a  in  at  or  arm;  of  whole  the  same  as  o  in  old;  of  off  the  same  as  o 
in  on.  While  this,  with  proper  explanation  (as  in  §  47  of  the  Hand- 
Book)  answers  very  well  for  stenographic  purposes,  it  is  evident  that, 
for  phonographic,  or  sound- writing,  purposes,  there  should  he  provided 
proper  vowel  signs  for  the  vowels  of  air,  at  (as  distinct  from 
ask),  her,  off,  whole.  Graham  provided  signs  thus  :  a  third-place 
parallel  dash,  heavy  for  the  vowel  of  air, — light  for  its  true  mate, 
the  vowel  of  at ;  a  second-place  light  parallel  dash  for  the  vowel  of 
her ;  while  the  vowel  of  whole  is  represented  by  a  second-place  dash 
placed  obliquely  ;  and  the  vowel  of  off  by  an  oblique  first-place 
dash.  These  optional  vowel-signs  so  necessary  for  critical  purposes, 
would  have  met  with  a  serious  trouble  with  the  old  plan  of  w  and  y 
representation  ;  but  with  the  Standard- Phonographic  plan  of  brief 
signs  for  w  and  y,  all  difficulty  is  overcome  by  joining  the  brief  w  or 
y  with  the  parallel  or  oblique  dashes,  when  vocalizing  with  iv  or  y 
in  connection  with  these  vowels.  Brief  y  may  also  be  joined  with  !, 
oi,  or  ou,  providing  needed  triphthong  signs.  While  insisting,  in 
1855,  upon  the  recognition  of  these  “shade  vowels,"  he  devised 
the  plan  of  representing  them  (as  explained  above).  In  querying  as 
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to  the  best  word-sign  value  or  use,  of  the  dash  for  the  vowel  of  at, 
he  hit  upon  the  plan  of  using  it  (horizontally)  for  and  (thus 
legitimating  an  arbitrary  sign),  and  also  for  a-n,  (which 
had  previously  no  joining  signs).  This  a-n-d  representation 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  note.  For  an  extended  shorthand 
and  phonotypic  alphabet,  see  page  206  of  the  Hand-Book,  and  on 
page  210  a  table  of  “  examples  and  description  of  vocal  elements  ” 
(k).  A-n-d  Tick. — In  the  Ninth-edition  of  Phonography  and  in 
most  (if  not  all)  of  the  preceding  editions,  a  was  represented  by  a 
heavy  dot  on  the  line, — an,  and,  by  a  light  dot  on  the  line.  In  the 
Ninth-edition  and  only,  was  allowed  to  be  joined  in  a  few  cases,  at 
the  beginning  only,  by  a  light  horizontal  tick.  In  Graham’s  Reporter's 
Manual  (1854)  for  the  first,  and  was  joined  medially  and  finally.  In 
1855,  Graham  devised  the  plan  of  representing  a-n-d  by  a  light  hor¬ 
izontal  tick,  to  be  joined  initially,  medially,  and  finally.  This  plan, 
partial  and  comparatively  useless,  was  published  in  Graham’s 
Universal  Phonographer  for  July,  1855.  The  imperfection  of  the  plan 
was  that,  very  frequently,  because  of  but  one  direction  being  al¬ 
lowed,  the  word  could  not  be  joined,  and  the  writer  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  write  the  dot;  which  would  introduce  conflicting  habits.  Soon 
after,  in  1855,  Mr.  Graham  devised  the  far  better  plan  of  represent¬ 
ing  a,  an,  and,  by  a  [ft|P]  light,  horizontal,  or  [g.fp]  perpen¬ 
dicular  tick,  joined  initially,  [fllP]  medially,  or  [glT]  finally. 

This  plan  is  materially  different  from  and  superior  to  any  plau  of 
tick  representation  ever  before  proposed.  The  additional  element — 
the  perpendicular  direction — to  complete  the  plan,  “  Graham  ob¬ 
tained  [said  Mr.  Geo.  Kellogg  in  his  testimony  in  the  case  against 
Benn  Pitman],  as  I  know  from  personal  observation,  as  early  as  the 
3d  of  February,  1856,  having  seen  it  in  bis  reporting  notes  taken  at 
that  time.  "  So  that  Graham,  to  complete  his  plan  of  the  tick-rep¬ 
resentation  of  a-n-d,  had  no  need  to  consult  any  manuscript  pre¬ 
pared  by  Isaac  Pitman,  dated  April  17,  1856,  but  probably  not  com¬ 
pleted  (as  shown  on  a  previous  page)  before  May,  1857.  Graham 
first  published  this  complete  plan  (in  the  Appendix  to  Biographical 
Sketeh  of  Dr.  Stone),  in  December,  1856.  It  was  incorporated  into 
Graham’s  Hand-Book  of  Standard  Phonography,  published  in  Oct. 
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1858.  This  very  important  improvement  has  been  “puiloined” 
or  pirated  by  different  parties  ; — but  always  without  some  useful 
accompaniments  ;  for  instance,  without  the  plan  of  the  ing-d ot  fur 
ing  a-n-d ;  and  without  convenient  signs  for  such  phrases  as  and 
what ,  Kentoid1, — and  would ,  Kentoid2, — and  of ,  Keftoid2, — to  a-n,  Tet- 
oid4.  Here  again,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  Graham's  originality 
is  demonstrated,  not  only  historically,  hut  by  the  masterly  com¬ 
pleteness  of  his  solution  of  the  presented  problems. 

Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  in  his  attempt  (shall  we  say  using  language  he 
approves)  to  “purloin”  this  very  valuable  part  of  Graham  s  au¬ 
thorship,  or  to  “incorporate  ”  it  into  his  system,  introduced  into 
the  “manuscript”  known  as  “Exhibit  No.  3”  apian  of  repre¬ 
senting  a,  an,  or  and  by  a  perpendicular  or  horizontal  tick.  That 
manuscript  (though  dated  April  17th,  1856),  as  shown  by  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg,  could  not  have  been  completed  before  sometime  in  1857, 
probably  May.  Says  Mr.  Kellogg,  in  his  testimony  in  the  case  of 
Graham  v.  Pitman  :  “And  the  only  examples  of  joining  a,  an,  or 
and  in  this  Exhibit  [No.  3,  the  Isaac  Pitman  manuscript  referred  to] 
are  those  attached  to  the  preceding  word,  and  by  a  horizontal  tick 
only,  except  and,  which  is  joined  to  a  following  word  by  a  sloping 
tick.  These  examples  are  the  only  distinction  or  instruction  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  application  of  this  tick.  In  the  Correspondent  for  May, 
1856,  [Isaac  Pitman’s  publication],  there  is  a  plan  for  the  represent¬ 
ation  of  a,  an,  and ,  by  an  upward  sloping  tick.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  plan  and  the  illustrative  examples  given  in  such  Correspond¬ 
ent  with  the  plan  of  this  Exhibit  and  the  illustrative  examples,  I  in¬ 
fer  that  this  plan  of  the  Correspondent  was  originally  on  this  sheet 
[the  said  “manuscript”],  and  at  some  subsequent  time  [that  is 
subsequent  to  April,  1856],  the  plan  which  was  first  written  thereon 
was  erased  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  substitution  of  another; 
and,  as  to  this  substitution,  the  interlineations  are  a  part  of  the 
proof,  because  they  were  necessary  to  make  the  words  which  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  slanting  tick,  applicable  to  the  horizontal  and  per¬ 
pendicular  ones.  So  that  any  force  which  might  be  attached  to  this 
Exhibit  on  account  of  its  date,  is,  to  my  mind,  lost ;  and  I  have, 
therefore,  excluded  it  from  the  chronological  order  to  which  its  ap- 
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parent  date  might  entitle  it.  I  presume  that  the  plan  now  upon 
this  sheet  was  not  substituted  for  the  plan  originally  there,  until  in 
January,  1857  ;  for,  in  the  number  of  the  Phonograplier  [Isaac  Pit¬ 
man’s  publication]  for  January,  1857,  Isaac  Pitman  gives  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  various  improvements  and  expedients  in  phonog¬ 
raphy,  and  he  does  not  include  this  plan,  nor  does  he  apply  it  to  use 
as  he  does  nearly  every  other  proposed  improvement,  and  he  even 
objects  to  the  old  phrase  Ketoid-Chetoid,  and  the ,  as  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  Petoid-Chetoid,  to  the.  This  plan,  however,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  list  very  closely  corresponding  to  the  list  in  this  Exhibit, 
printed  in  the  Phonographer  for  February,  1857,  but  the  writing  of 
which  list  was  not  completed  until  the  6th  of  May  [1857],  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  last  two  lines  of  the  last  page.  ‘  We  have  had  this 
transfer  about  seven  days  and  finished  it  the  6th  May. '  I 
have  examined  the  Phonographer  for  the  year  1857  very  closely,  yet 
I  cannot  find  any  use  of  the  plan,  though  the  Phonographer  is  said 
by  the  editor  [Isaac  Pitman]  to  be  written  in  the  reporting  style, 
in  which  Isaac  Pitman  proposed  the  plan  to  be  used.  Nor  do  I 
find  that  this  plan  was  among  the  propositions  upon  which  he  asked 
a  vole  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  may  be  seen  upon  an  inspection 
of  the  last  page.  ” 

That  is,  the  evidence  is  clear  that,  months  after  Graham  was 
using  in  his  reporting  the  a-n-d  representation  in  question,  Isaac 
Pitman  was  introducing  into  the  “manuscript  apian  of  repre¬ 
senting  a-n-d  by  a  slanting  tick ;  that  long  afterward  probably 
about  May,  1857— he  made  various  erasures  and  interlineations  in  the 
“manuscript  ”  to  get  in  the  plan  of  a-n-d  representation,  published 
by  Graham  several  months  before,  namely,  in  December,  1856,  and 
which  Graham  was  found  to  have  used  in  his  reporting  many 
months  before  that ,  namely,  in  February,  1856,  and  which  he  claims 
to  have  devised  months  before  that,  namely,  in  1855,  completing 
his  plan  published  in  July,  1855. 

Graham’s  plan  of  tick  representation  of  a-n-d  provides  the  indef¬ 
inite  article  a-n ,  with  a  tick-sign,  in  analogy  with  the  previously 
established  tick  representation  of  the  definite  article,  the ;  and  as 
the  tick-sign  for  the  is  capable  of  two  directions,  up  or  down,  to 
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facilitate  junctions, — so,  in  Graham’s  plan,  the  indefinite  article  has 
two  directions,  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  for  the  ease  of  junc¬ 
tion  with  different  letters.  The  slanting  tick  is  appropriately  de¬ 
voted  to  the  representation  of  the,  because  it  joins  more  readily 
and  easily  than  a  horizontal  or  perpendicular  tick,  and  the  being- 
more  frequent  should  have  the  better  sign.  The  interchange  of 
these  ticks,  as  by  one  purloiner,  it  may  reasonably  be  believed, 
could  be  for  no  other  reason  than  to  enable  the  imitator  to  sub¬ 
stantially  appropriate  Graham’s  improvement  for  the  representation 
of  a-n-d,  and  also  his  plan  of  writing  ing  a-n-d — an  appropriation  no 
more  lawful  than  literal  copying.  This  view  of  the  purpose  of 
the  interchange  becomes  more  obvious  when  we  find  that  for  the 
simple  and  uniform  representation  of  the  in  Standard  Phonography, 
there  is  substituted  by  the  interchanger  a  confusing  variety  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  tending  to  introduce  hesitation  in  the  writer,  and  produce 
illegibility  for  the  reader. 

There  is  a  beautiful  and  useful  analogy  secured  in  Standard  Pho¬ 
nography,  not  possessed  by  any  other  style,  between  the  tick  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a-n  and  I,  and  the  tick  representation  of  the  and  he. 
As  he  and  the,  when  separately  pronounced,  have  the  same  vowel 
sound,  their  representation  by  the  same  tick  is  an  obvious  advan¬ 
tage  in  both  writing  and  reading.  As  he  and  the  are  represented 
when  joined  by  the  same  tick,  so  /joined  (when  not  initially  joined), 
is  represented  by  a  horizontal  or  perpendicular  tick,  as  is  a-n 

The  plan  of  writing  a-n-d  for  a,  an,  and,  originated  with  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham.  According  to  Mr.  Kellogg’s  testimony  in  the  case  against 
Benn  Pitman,  it  originated  probably  in  the  need  of  economizing 
space,  in  order  to  get  into  the  single-page  Appendix  to  the  first 
edition  of  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Stone  all  the  matter  designed 
for  it.  But  the  purloiners  from  Graham’s  work,  without  any  such 

need  of  space-economizing,  imitate  Graham’s  “a-n-d”  by  printing 

“a-an-and.  ”  This  latter  plan— typographically  and  grammatical¬ 
ly  incorrect— serves  as  an  ear-mark  to  show  from  whom  they  stole 
the  a-n-d  representation. 

(1)  Comparative  Speed. — The  statement  here — in  the  Appendix  in 
1856— was  very  moderate— indeed,  considerably  within  the  truth. 
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It  is  said  :  ‘  *  Standard  Phonography  enables  the  reporter  to  write 
30  words  per  minute  faster  than  he  could  write  by  the  Old  phonog¬ 
raphy.  ”  On  the  supposition  that  the  Old-style  reporter  should  be 
writing  150  words  per  minute,  30  words  per  minute  faster  would  be 
a  gain  of  20  per  cent.  Now,  on  p.  12  of  All  About  Phonography ,  a 
strictly  just  comparison  demonstrates  that  Standard  Phonography 
makes  a  gain  of  33  per  cent,  upon  Isaac  Pitman's  later  styles,  which 
undoubtedly  would  be  claimed  to  be  an  advance  upon  the  Old 
“  Ninth  edition.  ”  In  the  comparison  referred  to,  the  result  was 
as  follows  : 

Pitman’ s=445  strokes  plus  300  liftings=745  movements  of  the 
pen. 

Graham’ s=295  strokes  plus  202  liftings=497  movements  of  the 
pen. 

That  is,  Pitman’s  present  Phonography  is  fifty  per  cent— ONE- 
HALF — longer  than  Standard  Phonography. 

That  is,  Standard  Phonography  is  33  per  cent,  shorter,  or  faster, 
than  Isaac  Pitman’s  style  compared— the  “Eleventh  edition.  ”  That 
too,  notwithstanding  this  edition  “incorporated,  ”  or  “purloined,” 
various  valuable  points  from  Graham’s  authorship  ;  as,  joining 
“brief  way”  in  cases  where  the  stroke  is  not  convenient;  the 
large-hook  ml  and  nl;  the  a  and  an  tick. 

An  article  in  Pomeroy’s  Democrat  said:  “Graham’s  Phonographic 
Visitor,  Vol  IV.,  pp.  523  and  547,  shows  by  comparison  in  parallel 
columns  [the  same  as  that  referred  to  above],  that  Standard  Pho¬ 
nography  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  faster  than  either  the  style  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country  by  Benn  Pitman,  or  that  of  Munson,  notwith¬ 
standing  both  these  persons  appropriate  from  Graham’s  Phonog¬ 
raphy  many  speed-giving  improvements  not  contained  in  Isaac  Pit¬ 
man’s  styles — so  that  the  gain  over  Isaac’s  present  style  may  fairly 
be  reckoned  at  thirty  per  cent  — five  times  as  much  as  Isaac  made 
upon  the  Old  Shorthand.  Let  us  remember  that  Graham  has  not 
made  this  great  gain  at  the  expense  of  legibility,  but  rather  with 
an  increase  of  it,  and  also  with  an  improvement  in  the  harmony 
a*d  arrangement  of  the  materials  employed.  Indeed,  he  has  con¬ 
structed  the  new  and  old  elements  of  the  art  into  a  science,  so  that 
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it  appeals  to  the  well-ordered  mind  with  all  the  force  which  is  the 
constant  and  never-failing  accompaniment  of  a  regulated  and  log¬ 
ic  d  system.  So  well  was  this  done,  that  all  the  shorthand  works 
preceding  Graham  became  at  once  obsolete,  and  his  books  were 
very  soon  the  object  of  various  raids  made  by  plagiarists.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  no  instance,  of  late  years,  where  there  has  been 
bolder  pirating  done  than  Mr.  Graham  has  been  compelled  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  and  expose.  ” 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE. 

[Reprint  of  Notice  in  the  First  Edition,  Dec.  1856.  With  notes  for  this  edition, 
as  referred  to  by  reference  figures.] 

The  use  of  Standard  Phonography  in  reporting  nearly  12,000 
pag  *s  during  the  past  year  (1856)  enables  us  to  assure  the  phono¬ 
graphic  public  that  Standard  Phonography  is  really  a  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  Old,  or  English,  Phonography.  Of  course,  all 
its  advantages  do  not  appear  in  the  following  Biographical  Sketch. 
Important,  however,  as  its  advantages  are,  we  would  have  been 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  har  mony  of  the  phonographic  world1  by 
p  lblishing  a  system  which  the  majority  of  phonographers  would  be 
..dad  to  use  and  which  has  served  us  so  well,  had  not  the  Messrs. 
Pitman  themselves  commenced  the  work  of  experiment  and  change. 
Mr.  Benn  Pitman,  within  eighteen  months,  has  introduced  an  /- 
hook  (which,  however,  is  not  distinct  from  the  s/in-hook !  and 
whose  use  must  be  very  limited),  and  otherwise  departed  from  the 
principles  of  phonography  as  explained  in  the  9th  edition  of  Isaac 
Pitman’s  Manual  of  Phonography. 

During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  has  also  been  engaged  in 
proposing  various  changes  in  Phonography2  ;  and  when  his  experi¬ 
ments  will  be  completed  no  one  can  tell.  No  longer  ago  than  1852, 
he  finished  a  series  of  experiments  and  changes  in  Phonography. 
While  some  of  the  changes  were  improvements,  so  far  as  the  cor- 
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responding  style  was  concerned,  and  rendered  the  expression  of  cer¬ 
tain  words  easier  than  by  the  previous  (8th)  edition  of  Phonography, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  great  step  backward  in  respect  of 
reporting.  But  whatever  those  changes  were,  it  was  proposed  that 
they  should  be  the  last.  But  about  fourteen  months  ago  Mr.  Pit¬ 
man  re-opened  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  phonography2. 
We  then  concluded  to  postpone  for  a  year  the  publication  of  a  Man¬ 
ual  of  Phonography,  which  was  nearly  ready  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  printer — having  good  cause  to  fear  that  the  work  might  be 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  time  it  could  be  put  on  sale.  A  year 
having  passed  and  the  experiments  still  going  forward,  we  have 
concluded  to  bring  out  that  system,  which  is  not  an  untried  one, 
but  one  that  our  phonographic  experience  (unequaled  by  that  of 
either  of  the  Messrs.  Pitman)  has  convinced  us  is  a  great  advance¬ 
ment  upon  both  the  Corresponding  and  Reporting  Styles  of  the  9th 
edition  of  English  Phonography — it  being  fully  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  correspondent  and  reporter,  and  rendering  possible  and 
easy  a  perfectly  phonetic  representation  of  the  English  language  as 
spoken  by  Americans,  and  not  compelling  us  to  indicate  pronun¬ 
ciations  which  our  best  orthoepic  authorities  stamp  as  erroneous 
and  vulgar.  The  Hand-Book  of  Standard  Phonography  is  being 
rapidly  stereotyped,  and  will  shortly  be  on  sale  (by  February  1st, 
1857).  The  author,  of  course,  believes  that  it  will  be  pronounced 
superior  to  any  work  preceding  it3. 
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BY  A  FRIEND  OF  TRUTH. 

(*).  Harmony  of  the  Phonographic  World. — Mr.  Graham  thus  early 
in  his  phonographic  career  indicated  the  bent  of  his  mind — to  favor 
“harmony  in  the  phonographic  world,"  which  was  necessarily 
disturbed  frequently  by  Isaac  Pitman's  “new  editions" — really 
new  systems, — the  writers  of  “Phonography"  being  divided  into 
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many  schools,  sects,  styles,  or  systems.  As  mentioned  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  page,  Mr.  Graham  sought  to  have  harmony  secured  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  art  to  conformity  with  the  natural,  or  Standard,  prin¬ 
ciples,  so  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  constant  change,  all 
the  available  materials  being  appropriated  to  their  best  systematic 
use.  How  has  the  practicability  of  doing  this  been  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Graham’s  Standard  Phonography — published  without  need 
for  change  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  !  And  all  there  is 
of  merit  in  any  later  phonographic  system  is  what  is  contained  in 
Standard  Phonography. 

(2) .  It  is  here  admitted  that,  “about  fourteen  months”  before 
the  writing  of  this  Publisher’s  Notice,  “Mr.  [Isaac]  Pitman  re¬ 
opened  the  question  of  improvement  of  phonography.”  Whatever 
were  his  propositions  or  suggestions  at  that  or  any  later  time,  is  a 
matter  of  history,— as  they  were  published  in  his  journals.  And  it 
has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  those  suggestions  were  not  the 
plans  or  propositions  claimed  to  be  original  with  Graham. 

(3) .  This  prognostication  by  Mr.  Graham  as  to  the  success  of  his 
“  Hand-Book  of  Standard  Phonography,  ”  has  been  amply  justified, 
as,  upon  its  publication,  “all  the  shorthand  works  preceding  Graham 
became  at  once  obsolete,  and  his  books  were  very  soon  the  object  of 
various  raids  made  by  plagiarists,”  some  of  whom  have  been  so 
servile  in  their  copying  as  to  copy  even  typographical  errors. 


STANDARD-PHONOGRAPHIC 
AND  OTHER  WORKS. 

ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM, 

AUTHOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

744  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

PHONOGRAPHY  is  a  shorthand  system  of  writing  according  to  sound  or  pronun¬ 
ciation,  rejecting  silent  letters  and  ambiguous  signs.  The  original  system  (Steno¬ 
graphic  Sound-Hand,  1837)  was  an  improvement  by  Isaac  Pitman,  of  England,  on 
the  system  of  Harding  (1823,  1828),  which  was  an  improvement  on  the  system  of 
Samuel  Taylor  (1786). 

“  EDITIONS  ”  OF  THE  OLD  PHONOGRAPHY.— The  Old  Phonography  was  va¬ 
riously  modified.  The  different  modifications,  or  systems,  called  “  editions,”  were 
published— First  edition,  in  1837  ;  Second  edition,  Jan.,  1840  ;  Third  edition,  Dec., 
1840;  Fourth  edition,  1841  ;  Fifth  edition,  1842 ;  Sixth  edition,  1844  ;  Seventh 
edition,  1845  ;  Eighth  edition,  1847  ;  Ninth  edition,  1853.  This  last  and  best  edi¬ 
tion  was  made  the  basis  of  Standard  Phonography.  See  Odds  and  Ends  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  characteristics  of  these  “  editions.” 


“  Standard  Phonography  is  now  acknowledged  by  the  most  accomplished  phonog- 
raphers  to  be  the  best  system  of  shorthand  writing  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
world.  In  the  Adaptation  of  its  Characters  to  the  sounds  of  our  language,  in  its 
Legibility,  in  its  Powers  of  Contraction,  in  the  Rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  writ¬ 
ten,  in  the  Logical  and  Convenient  Arrangement  and  Presentation  of  its  Principles, 
and  in  its  Ease  of  Acquisition,  it  immeasurably  surpasses  every  other  system  of  short - 
hand. — Prof.  John  B.  Holmes,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

“  The  only  system  worth  the  attempt  to  learn.” — Cuas.  A.  Sumner,  the  leading 
reporter  of  San  Francisco. 

“  Standard  Phonography  is  the  most  philosophical,  rapid,  and  beautiful  system 
of  shorthand  writing  ever  invented.  The  system  of  Phonography  as  now  used,  is 
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the  result  of  the  labor  and  study  of  Andrew  J.  Graham,  by  whom  Pitman’s  system  was 
used  as  a  basis,  while  he  has  made  very  many  alterations,  and  added  many  new 
features  [new  principles,  rules,  combinations,  devices,  contractions,  and  word- 
signs],  making  it  at  once  the  most  unique  and  useful  system  of  writing  that  can  be 
imagined.” — Haverhill  Gazette. 

IMITATIONS. — See  comparisons  of  them  with  Standard  Phonography  In  Nos. 
27  and  72  of  the  Student’s  Journal,  where  the  demonstration  is  complete  that  the 
imitations  require  about  one  tkird  more  labor  and  space  than  Standard  Phonogra¬ 
phy;  and  are  inferior  in  every  other  respect.  See  Visitor  Vol.  II.,  for  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  body  of  testimonials  from  the  best  reporters  of  the  country,  against  the  inferi¬ 
or  imitations  and  in  favor  of  Standard  Phonography.  See  Chas.  A.  Sumner’s  Lec¬ 
ture  on  Shorthand  and  Reporting. 


THE  STANDARD-PHONOGRAPHIC  SERIES. 

“A  more  complete  series  of  works  on  any  subject  than  Mr.  Graham’s  Standard- 
Phonographic  Series  has  never  been  published.  These  Text-Books  are  the  only  ones 
that  are  perfect  in  themselves  ;  and,  in  no  respect,  could  I  suggest  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  manner  of  bringing  the  subject  before  even  the  dullest  student  ;  and 
the  introduction  of  them  into  all  institutions  of  learning,  where  Phonography  is 
taught,  is  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  their  merit.” — Charles  Flow¬ 
ers,  a  superior  reporter. 

The  Outline.— In  Miniature  Book-form,  bound  in  paper,  5  cents.  One  Doz¬ 
en,  36  cents. 

Tlie  Little  Teacher. — Comprises :  1.  The  Outline,  presenting  all  the 
chief  elements  of  Standard  Phonography  in  eight  primer-size  pages  ;  2.  The  Little 
Reading  Exercises — furnishing  in  16  little  pages  an  exercise  on  each  section  of  the 
Outline.  3.  Miniature  edition  of  Tub  Correspondent’s  List  of  Word-Signs,  Con¬ 
tractions,  Phrase-Signs,  Prefixes,  and  Affixes  of  the  Corresponding  Style.  The 

Little  Teacher  is  a  useful  pocket  companion  for  students  of  the  Synopsis  or  Hand- 
Book.  Price,  40  cents. 

The  Synopsis. — New  and  Improved  edition. — Comprises:  1.  The  Synopsis  (in 
16  duodecimo  pages)  of  all  the  Principles  of  the  Corresponding  Style,  unmistakably 
presented,  with  numerous  engraved  illustrations.  2.  The  Reading  Exercises — in 
which  there  is  an  extended  illustration  and  application  of  each  section  of  the  text  ; 
followed  by  several  pages  of  connected  reading  matter,  with  an  interlined  transla¬ 
tion.  3.  “  The  Correspondent’s  List” — 12mo  edition— comprising  an  alphabetical 
list  of  Corresponding  Word-Signs,  Contractions,  Phrase-Signs,  Prefixes,  and  Affix¬ 
es.  This  edition  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  either  Classes  or  Private  Students, 
50  cents.  This  is  a  highly  useful  book  for  students  of  the  Hand-Book  ;  in  mak¬ 

ing  frequent  reviews  of  the  elements. 

The  Hand-Rook. — Presents  every  principle  of  every  style  of  the  Art — com¬ 
mencing  with  the  analysis  of  words,  and  proceeding  to  the  most  rapid  Reporting 
Style — in  such  a  Form  and  Manner,  with  such  Fullness  of  Explanation  and  Com¬ 
pleteness  of  Illustration,  and  with  such  other  features  as  to  fully  adapt  the  work  to 
the  use  of  Schools  and  to  Self-Instruction.  The  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
of  the  sounds  of  the  voice  (given  in  the  Appendix  to  Part  II.),  will  furnish  invalua¬ 
ble  assistance  to  those  wishing  to  get  the  correct  pronunciation  of  any  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  366  duodecimo  pages.  Price,  bound  in  muslin,  with  embossed  side-title, 
$2.00;  post-paid,  $2.10. 

“Full,  Concise  and  Philosophical  in  its  development  of  the  theory  of  writing 
by  sound,  Admirable  in  its  arrangement ,  and  Replete  with  Improvements  and  re- 
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finements  on  the  Art  as  previously  defined,  it  affords  the  learner  a  safe  means  of 
obtaining  a  speed  in  reporting  at  Least  one  fourth  greater  than  can  be  acquired  by  any 
other  method .” — New  York  Herald. 

First  Reader. — Engraved  in  the  Corresponding  Style,  embracing  a  great 
amount  of  useful  reading.  $1.50  ;  postpaid,  $1.54.  Key  to  the  same,  with  Ques¬ 
tions  aud  Notes  50  cents  ;  postpaid,  54  cents. 

Second  Reader.— Engraved  in  the  Reporting  Style,  with  Key  and  Notes. 
To  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  Reporting-Style  chapter  of  the  Hand-Book. 
$1.75;  postpaid,  $1.81. 

Staxxdard  Phonographic  Dictionary'— “  The  last  great  crowning 

work  of  the  Standard  Series,”  gives  the  pronunciation,  and  the  best  outlines  (Cor¬ 
responding,  Advanced  Corresponding,  aud  Reporting)  of  about  60,000  words,  and 
the  forms  for  about  60.000  phrases.  Beyond  comparison  with  any  shorthand  dic¬ 
tionary  or  vocabulary  ever  published.  Invaluable  to  writers  of  either  style. 
Cloth,  $5  ;  genuine  morocco,  $7  ;  Octavo-form  (from  the  same  plates,  with  wide 
margins),  cloth,  $5  ;  leather,  $8  ;  morocco,  $9. 

The  Reporter’s  List. — In  preparation — with  engraved  forms  and  explana¬ 
tions — in  pocket-size  pages.  It  will  combine,  in  one  list,  all  the  Word-Signs  and 
Contractions  and  Phrase-Signs  of  the  Corresponding-Style  and  Reporting-Style 
Lists  of  the  Hand-Book,  with  some  additions  from  the  Dictionary,  arranged  in 
phonographic-alphabetical  order.  The  pages  appear  as  fast  as  ready  in  the  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Journal  commencing  with  the  1878  volume.  This  will  be  an  invaluable 
Vade  Mecum  (“  go  with  me  ”)  to  all  phonographic  students. 


PERIODICAL  VOLUMES  l 

Odd.  and  Ends  (or  Phonographic  Intelligencer). — In  common  print. — has  a 
variety  of  matter  of  interest  and  value  to  phonographers.  75  cents. 

Standard-Phonographic  Visitor. 

Volume  1.  (out  of  print).  Volume  2.  $1.25;  post-paid,  $1.34.  Volume  3.  (416 
pages  of  common  print  and  624  pages  of  engraved  phonography),  $6  ;  postpaid 
$6.25.  Volume  4.  (376  pages  of  common  print  and  248  pages  of  engraved  phonog¬ 
raphy),  $4  ;  post-paid  $4.20.  Volume  5  (numbers  1  to  41,  1870),  8  pages  each  num¬ 
ber,  mostly  in  the  Reporting  Style  with  Notes — 12  cents  a  number. 

THE  STUDENT’S  JOURNAL. 

Round  Volumes:  — Volume  1  (1872)  to  Volume  4,  quarto,  $1.50,  each,  bound; 
post-paid,  $1.65.  Volume  5  (1876),  one  half  in  phonography,  $2.50;  post-paid, 
$2.65  ;  Volume  6  (1877),  $2.50  ;  post  paid  $2.65.  Volume  7  (1878),  $2.50  ;  post-paid 
§2.65;  Volume  8  (1879),  $2.50;  post-paid  $2.65 ;  Volume  9  (1880),  $2.50 ;  post-paid  $2.65. 

The  Joubnal  (a  continuous  monthly  publication)  is  invaluable  to  all  students  of 
the  Art,  by  keeping  up  interest,  giving  encouragement,  and  furnishing  instruction. 
A  large  part  of  the  common  print  portion  of  recent  volumes  is  so  printed  as  to 
indicate  the  proper  phrase-writing,  in  part  for  corresponding-style  writers  and  In 
part  for  reporting-style  writers.  Pages  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  New  Testament, 
and  other  phonographic  engravings  are  appearing  in  it.  Specimen  copies  on  ap- 
lication. 

J8£§“  The  Odds  and  Ends ,  The  Visitor ,  and  completed  volumes  of  The  Student's 
Journal  constitute  a  great  miscellaneous  library,  very  interesting,  encouraging, 
and  otherwise  useful  for  the  phonographer. 


THE  MINIATURE  SERIES. 

This  Series  will  consist  of  little  volumes,  about  3  by  5  inches.  Now  ready  The 
Outline ,  The  Little  Reading  Exercises,  The  Correspondent's  List  (embraced  in  The  Lit¬ 
tle  Teacher).  In  preparation,  The  Reporter's  List ,  and  various  little  reading  books, 
aud  works  of  reference. 


PHONOGRAPHIC  ENVELOPS, 

15  cents  a  pack.  Glance  at  Standard  Phonography ,  presenting  on  the  face  of  the 
envelop  (leaving  room  for  stamp  aud  address)  all  the  leading  features  of  the  Art. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Reporting  Style.  The  Phonographic  Alphabet ,  large 
size.  New  sorts  as  prepared  will  be  noticed  in  the  Student’s  Journal. 


PHONOGRAPHIC  STATIONERY. 

Triple-Uine  Paper  for  phonographic  writing,  25  cents  a  quire. 
Reporting  Cover,  50  cents.  Pencil  Note-Books,  12  cenfs. 
Plionograpkic  Steel  Pens,  15  cents  a  dozen  ;  $1.52  per  box  of  12  dozen. 


PHONOGRAPHIC  DOCUMENTS. 

6i  All  About  Pnonography.” — No.  27  Student’s  Journal — answers 

numerous  questions  of  those  who  are  or  would  become  phonographers  ;  and  dem- 
onsti'ates  by  comparisons  with  other  systems  the  great  superiority  of  Standard 
Phonography.  2  cents.  For  distribution  as  circulars,  50  cents  a  hundred.  With 
space  for  writing  or  printing  the  phonographic  Bookseller’s  or  Teacher’s  address. 
Shorthand  and  Reporting.  Lecture  by  Charles  A.  Sumner.  10  cents. 

Popular  Uses  and  Reneiits  of  Standard  Phonography.  Lecture  by 
Charles  A.  Sumner.  15  cents. 


BRIEF  LONGHAND. 

A  system  of  contractions  in  common  longhand  writing,  as  icnb=it  cannot  be.  A 
new  and  improved  edition,  illustrating  Partial  Phonography,”  that  is,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  frequent  phonographic  word-forms  with  the  Brief  Longhand  contrac¬ 
tions.  63  cents. — This  work  contains  Directions  for  Correcting  Printer’s  Proofs, 
and  the  Keys  to  the  exercises  embrace  remarks  upon  the  means  of  acquiring  Ease 
and  Correctness  in  Composition,  the  method  of  keeping  a  Commonplace  Book  and 
Index  Rerum,  the  most  useful  modes  of  reading,  eto. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Graham’s  Synopsis  of  English  Grammar.  A  highly  original 

work,  in  which  the  leading  principles  of  grammar  are  presented  in  charts  or  Glances, 
followed  by  brief,  easy,  and  comprehensive  itatements,  showing  the  relations  of  the 
principles.  75  cents. 


PRONOUNCING  WORKS,  ETC. 

Easy  Spelling  and  Reading  Series.— I.  The  Phonetic  Spelling 
Book,  10  cents  ;  postpaid,  12  cents.  II.  The  First  Phonetic  Reading  Book,  15 
cents;  postpaid,  17.  (III.  The  Second  Phonetic  Reading  Book  is  The  First  Reader 
Key.) 

Phonetic  Quarterly,  Vol.  I.  A  general  historical  and  critical  review 
of  phonetic  printing  from  Hart,  1569,  to  the  present  time.  Paper,  25  cents  ;  cloth, 
s40  cents. 
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